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A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE SIEGE OF THE ALAMO 
AND OF THE PERSONNEL OF ITS DEFENDERS 


AMELIA WILLIAMS 
CuHapter III 
THE LEADERS AT THE ALAMO 


It seems fitting here to present a brief account of the principal 
figures in the Alamo drama—Travis, Bowie, and Crockett on the 
side of the Texans and Santa Anna on the Mexican side. Accord- 
ing to their agreement of February 14, Travis and Bowie nom- 
inally held joint and equal authority. Probably the authority 
was actually equal until February 24, when Bowie fell hopelessly 
ill of typhoid-pneumonia. After that time the responsibility of 
the entire command was upon Travis, and in no recorded dispatch 
from the Alamo, therefore, is Bowie’s name even mentioned. 
Nevertheless, non-official evidence seems to indicate that sick as 
he was, he still held great influence over his men, and at lucid 
periods would have his cot carried among his soldiers, in order 
that he might advise and cheer them.’ Crockett bore at the Alamo 
the rank of a private, but at Nacogdoches, on January 14, he had 
been elected colonel of a band of 16 mounted volunteers, whom 
he at least nominally commanded until they arrived at Bexar. 


See Mrs. Alsbury’s “Account of the Siege of the Alamo,” to be found 
in John Ford’s Journal, Archives of the University of Texas. In my talks 
with Mrs. Susan Sterling, she told me that her grandmother, Mrs. Dick- 
inson, verified Mrs. Alsbury’s statements concerning Bowie’s influence 
over his men. 
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According to various records, already cited in previous chapters, 
he and his “Tennessee boys” fought side by side, and died together. 

The one pre-eminent leader of the Mexicans was General Antonio 
Lopez de Santa Anna, the President of Mexico and the commander- 
in-chief of all the Mexican forces. 

It is the function of this chapter, therefore, to present brief 
biographies of these four leaders in the event about which this 
narrative centers. 

William Barret Travis 


William Barret Travis was born in Edgefield District, South 
Carolina, August 9, 1809. He was the son of Mark Travis and 
Jemima Stallworth Travis and was the oldest of their ten children, 
six boys and four girls. The father, Mark Travis, had a natural 
son, Tallifero Travis, who was taken into the home and reared 
with the legitimate children. This fact has given rise to a story 
sometimes found in books to the effect that William Barret Travis 
was a foundling.? The Travis family left South Carolina in 1818 
(some writers claim 1820), and emigrated to Alabama, settling in 
Conecuh County of that state. The Travises believed in education, 
and William Barret was given the best schooling that the times 
and the frontier state afforded. Before leaving South Carolina he 
had attended “an old field school” at Red Banks, Edgefield Dis- 
trict. There he met and became fast friends with James Butler 
Bonham, a boy two years older than himself. This friendship 
held true through life. After settling in Alabama, the Travis 
children were sent to Evergreen Academy, a school that was to 


*Cyrus Townsend Brady, Conquest of the Southwest, 101, states that 
“Travis was a foundling, discovered, tied to the bars of a gate on the 
farm of Mr. Mark Travis who took the babe and named him Barr, not 
Barret.” Brady does not give his authority for this statement, but 
Professor Milledge L. Bonham, Hamilton College, Clinton, New York, 
in an essay (MS.), [This essay has recently been published in the Quar- 
terly, XXXV, 124-136. Dr. Bonham omits this statement concerning 
Travis in the printed copy of the article.] gave the same account and 
cited as authority neighborhood tradition in Edgefield District, South 
Carolina, the early home of the Travis family. Professor Samuel E. 
Asbury of the A. and M. College, Texas, after careful and painstaking 
research, proved conclusively that William Barret Travis was not the 
foundling of the family. For the detailed story, see correspondence 
between Samuel E. Asbury and Mark Travis, McKenzie, Alabama, in 
the Archives of the University of Texas. 

*Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., James Butler Bonham, a Consistent Rebel 
(MS.), Archives of the University of Texas. See also Southwest Histori- 
cal Quarterly, XXXV, 124-136. 
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have a long life later as Evergreen College. Alexander Travis, an 
uncle of young William Barret, and a Baptist preacher of state- 
wide reputation, was for many years a director of this institution, 
which was always a Baptist stronghold in the state. In fact, the 
Travises were all staunch Baptists, and while still a young boy 
William Barret joined that church.* In later life he was not 
regarded as particularly religious, but he did much to circulate 
Sunday-school literature among the colonists in Texas, a service 
that was highly appreciated by the women and children of the 
colonies.> He studied law in the office of the Honorable James 
Dellett, of Claiborne, Alabama. In this study he is said “to have 
grasped the practical as well as the theoretical side of the subject.” 
But like many another young man, he was forced to support him- 
self while preparing himself for his profession. This he did by 
teaching school both at Monroeville and at Claiborne. While en- 
gaged in this work, he fell in love with one of his pupils, Rosanna 
Cato, a girl from one of the leading families of the district. They 
were married October 26, 1828,° and soon afterward Travis was 
admitted to the bar. On August 8, 1829, his son, Charles Edward 
Travis, was born.’ A short time later Travis set up his own law 
office and was doing well in his profession when suddenly a blight 
fell upon his life. Whether or not the tale was true, he was made 
to believe that his young wife was unfaithful to him, so in anger 
and despair, he left her and his infant son and came to Texas. It 
is generally stated that Travis left Alabama in financial straits, 
but this is probably not true, since he is known to have left a bank 
account of a considerable amount for the support of his wife and 
child. It is true, however, that he left all that he had for the 
support of his family, and carried with him only enough to make a 
start on his way to Texas... He joined an emigrant train which 
went by way of New Orleans and Nacogdoches. After reaching 


‘D. W. Stallworth, Waco, Texas, is a relative of William B. Travis, 
and has spent considerable time and pains to gather authentic informa- 
tion concerning his kinsman. He spent several months among the 
Travises of Alabama, studying the family history. He has in his pos- 
session a rifle that belonged to Travis when he was a boy in Alabama. 

“The Reminiscences of Mrs. Dilue Harris,” Texas Historical Quar- 
terly, IV, 104. 

*Travis’s Bible, Archives of the Texas State Library. 

"Ibid. These entries are made in Travis’s own handwriting. 

*Travis family traditions, told to me, February, 1930, by D. W. Stall- 
worth of Waco, Texas. 
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Texas he immediately applied for headrights. In one of these 
applications, he describes himself as a bachelor, and in the other 
as a widower.” This registration is dated April, 1831. 

He soon settled at Anahuac, where he set up a law office. There 
he came into contact with Bradburn, the Mexican Military Com- 
mandant. Travis took a leading part in resisting Bradburn’s 
tyranny, and in 1832, along with others, he was seized and im- 
prisoned in the barracks of the garrison. After considerable dis- 
turbance, he and his fellow prisoners were released without trial. 
From that time on Travis was one of the foremost leaders of what 
is known as the “war party,” a faction of the Texans who were 
always ready to assert and to maintain their rights, by force if 
necessary. Like his close friend, Henry Smith, Travis utterly 
distrusted and despised all Mexicans. 

In 1832 he removed to San Felipe, the capital of Austin’s 
colony, and formed a law partnership with one Willis Nibbs.'° 
There he had to compete with the best lawyers of Texas, such men 
as R. M. Williamson, 'T’. J. Chambers, Ira R. Lewis, William H.., 
and Patrick C. Jack, Luke Lassassier, and others of less note. 
There he became in 1834 secretary of the ayuntamiento, and 
probably had a part in drawing up the able petition,'' praying for 
the release of Stephen F. Austin who was from January, 1834, 
to July, 1835, a prisoner in Mexico. 

In January, 1835, Santa Anna sent a small detachment of troops 
under Captain Tenorio, to garrison the post at Anahuae and to 
reopen the custom house. This act caused great excitement among 
the people who felt that the conditions of 1832 were to be re- 
established. .\ meeting was held at San Felipe on the night of 
June 21, presided over by James B. Miller, the political chief. 
Just what happened at that meeting is not completely understood 
in detail, but it is thought to have adopted a resolution for defense 
of the country against military occupation, and to have resolved 
that the troops of Anahuac should be disarmed and ordered to 
leave Texas. Smarting under the wrongs that he had received at 
the hands of Bradburn, and honestly believing that Tenorio and 

‘Spanish Archives, Register for Milam’s Colony, Book A, page 97, 
General Land Office. 

“Texas Republican, February 14, 1835. 

“Homer S. Thrall, A Pictorial History of Texas, 699, attributes this 


document to Travis, but abler and more recent authorities believe that 
it was chiefly the work of R. M. Williamson. 
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his soldiers were a tyrannical expression of Mexican injustice, 
Travis raised a company of twenty-five volunteers and captured 
and disarmed Tenorio and his men on June 29. In the meantime, 
however, the people had begun to feel that affairs were moving too 
rapidly on the road to revolution. They resented Travis’s appar- 
ent effort to precipitate war, and upon his return to San Felipe, 
he found himself severely criticised for his attack on ‘Tenorio. 
There was nothing that he could do but tell the truth, and say 
that all that he had done had been performed with the most 
patriotic motives, and to ask the people to suspend judgment until 
he could make a public explanation. But a large meeting at 
Columbia on June 28, followed by meetings in other communities, 
disavowed his act and declared their loyalty to Mexico and their 
desire for peace.’* The progress of events, however, soon drove 
them from their position. In September, General Cos issued a 
requisition for the arrest of Travis, Williamson and seven other 
“obnoxious Texans” who had been leaders in the recent agitations. 
He ordered Ugartechea at San Antonio to enforce the decision, 
and declared that he would not receive a peace commission until 
the men were delivered. At the same time he himself pressed on to 
San Antonio with large reinforcements. 

Nothing daunted by this order for his arrest, Travis hastened to 
join the Texan army as soon as it was called into service under 
Austin’s leadership, and he was given an important position on the 
scouting corps. In November, 1835, while out on a scouting ex- 
pedition, he captured two hundred Mexican horses about forty miles 
from San Antonio."* 

After the Provisional Government had elected Houston com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, Travis was stationed at San Felipe 
as chief of the recruiting service there; but he did not remain in 
that position very long, for in December he was raised to the rank 
of major of artillery.'* Feeling, however, that the artillery was 
not the branch of the army in which he could render the best 
service, he resigned the commission and asked for a position with 

"Kh. C. Barker, Mexico and Texas, 1821-1835, 137-139; Ibid., The Life 
of Stephen F. Austin, 474-477; Lamar Papers, I, 202-206. 

™W. Barret Travis to General Austin, November 16, 1835, Book No. 


3, pp. 75-76, Archives of the State Department. This document is 
Travis’s own account of the incident. 


*W. B. Travis to J. W. Robinson, December 17, 1835, Lamar Papers, 
T, 264. 
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the cavalry.’° Consequently, on December 24, 1835, Governor 
Smith gave him a commission as Lieutenant-Colonel of Cavalry.’® 
In January, 1836, as we have seen (see chapter I, 272), Governor 
Smith ordered Travis to reinforce Neill at Bexar. He went re- 
luctantly; he pleaded with his friend and superior officer, Smith, 
to relieve him of the necessity of carrying out the order. He 
could see no need of his going to Bexar; moreover, he was eager 
for cavalry activity on the border. It is very probable that he 
hoped to be made the chief leader of the Matamoras expedition.” 
It is certain that he had little confidence in the success of a volun- 
teer army under the stress and strain of a long siege; and the 
troops at Bexar, by a large majority, were volunteers.‘* Smith, 
however, did not rescind the order, so there was nothing that a 
good soldier could do but obey. Travis was pre-eminently the good 
soldier, for while it is probable that no man in Texas did more 
than he did to initiate the revolution, certainly none fought more 
bravely, served more faithfully, or died more heroically. 

At the time of his death Travis was in his twenty-seventh year. 
In person, he was about six feet tall and weighed around 175 
pounds, being inclined to be sinewy and raw-boned. His com- 
plexion was fair and ruddy; hair auburn, crisp—almost curly ; eyes 
blue-grey; beard reddish; chin, broad and dimpled; forehead, 
high and white. With intimates the young man was genial, often 
jolly, but he was given to reverie, and toward mere acquaintances 
he often appeared stern. His temper was quick and only fairly 
well controlled, and when aroused, his eyes flashed defiance, his 
form seemed to grow taller and more commanding, but his 
courteous, courtly manner was never laid aside, and this fact, even 
in moments of anger, saved the man from abruptness.’* Travis 


"Ibid. 

*Governor and Council Papers, State Library; see, also, a photograph 
of this commission to be found among the University of Texas Tran- 
scripts from the Mexican Archives of the Department of War and Navy. 

"Travis to J. W. Robinson, December 17, 1835, Lamar Papers, I, 264; 
Travis to Captain J. L. Vaughan, February 19, 1836, University of Texas 
Archives. 

“Travis to the Governor and the General Council, December 3, 1835, 
Army Papers, Archives of the Texas State Library. This is a long let- 
ter in Travis’s own handwriting, setting forth in detail his ideas con- 
cerning the preper organization of the Texan army. 

“Homer S. Thrall, 4 Pictorial History of Texas, 627-628; Frank Tem- 
pleton, The Fall of the Alamo, 230; Materials collected by Judge D. W. 
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was a man of charming personality. He had the power of making 
friends with various classes and degrees of men. Toward women 
and children his attitude was that of true courtesy. Indeed, the 
contemporary writers were happy in their choice of a descriptive 
word for this man. They always wrote “the gallant Travis,” and 
gallant in its best meaning fitly describes him. 

As a lawyer and politician he was well trained for his day; he 
was practical, astute, and youthfully ambitious. His future lay 
before him, and it is evident that he dreamed dreams and saw 
visions of success in his profession, of “splendid fortune,” and hon- 
orable position in the political and social life of Texas. But even 
so, Travis was not a happy man.*° The wreck of his family life 
must have weighed heavily on his spirits, especially during 1834 
and 1835. Only a few months after he left his home, a second 
child, a daughter, was born to him,” and in 1835 his wife came 
to Texas, bringing both children with her. This was her final 
effort to make a reconciliation with her husband.** No records 


Stallworth, and hints found in various letters. These various sources 
have been carefully compared for the compilation of this description. 
*Many hints are found concerning Travis’s unhappiness. The follow- 
ing quotation from the letter of one of his close friends is illustrative 
of them: “I almost think sometimes that was you with me you could 
Enjoy some pleasure.” See Robert Wilson to W. B. Travis, June 9, 
1835, in the Franklin Papers (MS.), Archives of the University of Texas. 
7In the handwriting of Mrs. DeCaussey, a granddaughter, this record 
is written in the Travis Bible: “Born, 4th of August, 1831, Susan 
Isabelle Travis, daughter of William B. Travis and Rosanna E. Travis.” 
“The following letter from Mrs. Travis to Judge James Dellett shows 
that Travis had probably definitely decided to be separated permanently 
from his wife. The original document is in the possession of Mrs. W. 
E. Deer, of Claiborne, Alabama. She lives at the old Dellett home and 
has possession of the Dellett Papers. The University of Texas has a 
photostat copy of the original, presented by Dr. James K. Greer of 
Howard University, Birmingham, Alabama. It reads as follows: 
Natchez, Miss. 
September 6th 1834 
Dear Sir 
I have been informed through my friends that you have been so kind 
as to tender your professional services to obtain a divorse for me, from 
my husband W. B. Travis My friends advised me long since to seak a 
diverse, but as I had not lost confidence in his integrity to me, how- 
ever deficient he may have been to others, I confided in his assurances 
to me, that he would return to his family or send for them as soon as 
he could obtain the means to make them comfortable, he continued to 
write to me affectionately and to repeat his assurances of unchanging 
attachment untill my brother Wm took exception to his conduct toward 
me believing as he did that his intention was to abandon me all together 
and yet inspire me with the hope that he would return to or send for 
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can be found that give satisfactory information concerning the 
meeting between the estranged husband and wife, but it is general 
knowledge that she demanded that he either make a home for his 
family and live with them, or give her a written statement that he 
would not do so. He gave her the written statement. She re- 
turned to her father’s house with her little daughter, leaving the 
young son in Texas with his father.** Immediately upon her 
return to Alabama, Mrs. Travis sued for a divorce, and in Novem- 


me until he could can (sic) no longer conceal his real designs of aban- 
doning me alltogether. My brother wrote to him stating in plain language 
his suspitions of him, and demanded an explicit explanation of his con- 
duct and future intentions toward me in answer to that demand he has 
declared his intentions never to return and his wish to be seperated 
from his wife, after the declarations of such a wish on his part I could 
no longer opose my friends however painful the thought may be to my 
feeling to be seperated from the father of my children while he is liv- 
ing independent of the disgrace that may attach itself to him myself or 
my children the almost inevitable result from a separation by divorce, 
but Sir I must submit to this mortification with nothing but the knowl- 
edge of my own inocence as to the causes that has led to this result 
to sustain me under it. For so far as I was able to do so, or know how 
I endeavored to preform my duty as a wife with the most undeviating 
integrity and faithfulness and if anything occurred to dissatisfy him 
with me it was the result of my ignorance as to what was my duty as 
a wife, or I would have performed it to his entire satisfaction. If you 
will give me your professional aid You will confer a lasting favor upon 
one who has nothing but her gratitude and her prayers for your pros- 
perity and happiness to offer in return for your kindness. 

My wish is that the action may be brought as early as possible. I 
have no testimony to offer that will sustain me except his own declara- 
tion made by letter to me at various times since he first spoke of a final sep- 
eration and I believe that this testimony is in the possession of my 
friends at home. I came on here last winter with the expectation of 
seeing my husband and making an arrangement about my son with him, 
but he disappointed me, here too. The situation in which | am left 
by my husband, and the deficiency on the part of my relations to assist 
me, had induced me to resort to my own personal efforts to procure the 
means of support for myself and children, to effect this I am endeavor- 
ing to learn the milinary business as the moste honorable genteel way— 
employment in my reach to effect that object, and I flatter myself that 
my friends will applaud rather than condemn my course. My being 
thus engaged. accompanied with the [necessity] of going to N. Orleans 
at this season of the year will prevent me from returning home before 
winter, If you can commence the suit without seeing me plese do so 
my relations can tell you as much as I[ can if not I will be there so 
as that it may be commenced next spring. 

Very respectfully 
R.E.Travis 
Addressed : 
James Dellette, Ksqr 
Claiborne, Alabama 

“Mark Travis to Samuel E, Asbury, Asbury Papers, University of 

Texas Archives. 
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ber, 1835, it was granted her by the state legislature of Alabama.** 
On February 15, 1836—just twenty days before Travis fell at the 
Alamo—she was married to Dr. Samuel G. Cloud, a wealthy 
planter, of Mississippi.** They removed to New Orleans where 
both died of yellow fever in 1848. 

There is a record*® that tells that at the time of his death Travis 
was engaged to be married to a Miss Cummins of the town of San 
Felipe.*? How much his interest in Miss Cummins influenced his 


**Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Alabama, held at Tus- 
caloosa, Third Monday, November, 1835, p. 112. See also Ruby Mixon, 
William Barret Travis, His Life and Letters (MS.), p. 478, Library of 
the University of Texas. 

“Marriage Records of Monroe County, Alabama, Book A, p. 25; Mary 
Jane DeCaussey to Rebecca Fisher, February 4, 1895, Museum of the 
Daughters of the Texas Republic, Austin, Texas; Ruby Mixon, William 
Barret Travis, 478. In the Museum of the Daughters of the Republic 
of Texas there are a number of letters from Mary Jane DeCaussey 
(signed “Mollie Grissett Decaussey”) to Mrs. Rebecca Fisher. Mrs. De- 
Caussey was the granddaughter of W. B. Travis through his daughter 
Susan Isabelle who married Grissett. These letters indicate that the 
writer was a gentle woman of fair education, whose life had fallen into 
very hard ways. She tells something of both her grandmother and of 
her mother. She says that her grandmother married a wealthy planter 
and lived in luxury, but that both Dr. Cloud and his wife died of yel- 
low fever in New Orleans in 1848. Mrs. Travis’s portrait, done in oils, 
hangs in this same museum. For years it was the treasured possession 
of her grandchildren, but in the stress of great need Mrs. DeCaussey 
sold it to the museum. In this same collection of papers there is an 
interesting letter from Mrs. Helen Marr Kirby to Mrs. Rebecca Fisher, 
written upon seeing a newspaper notice of Mrs. DeCaussey’s death. Mrs. 
Kirby graphically describes Mrs. Grissett (Susan Isabelle Travis), her 
children, and her brother, Charles Edward Travis, as she had known 
them at Brenham in the 50’s. 

*Mary Austin Holley, Manuscript Notes, University of Texas Archives. 

*This was probably Mary Elizabeth Cummins, the daughter of Judge 
Moses Cummins who was one of the chief surveyors of Austin’s first 
colony as well as a lawyer of good repute and success. His daughter 
was noted for her bravery, her intelligence, and her modest piety. In 
her manuscript notes, Mrs. Holley briefly describes the girl’s poignant 
grief for her fallen hero. She says that “Miss Cummins” received a 
letter from Travis that was sent out with the last official messages. 
Travis’s letter to a friend (very probably Jesse Grimes). written on 
March 3, and published in the Telegraph and Texas Register, March 24, 
1836, begins: “Dear Sir: Do me the favor to send the enclosed to its 
proper destination instantly.” Was the “enclosed” the letter to Mary 
Elizabeth Cummins? In 1838, Mary Elizabeth Cummins married Jerome 
B. Robertson, a young doctor of reputed skill in his profession. He be- 
came one of the leaders in his community, and was one of the intrepid 
Indian fighters of the late 30’s and the early 40’s. Both he and his 
son, Felix Huston Robertson, were brigadier generals, on the Confeder- 
ate side, during the Civil War. Grandchildren of Jerome B. Robertson 
and Mary E. Cummins Robertson say that their family traditions verify 
the fact that Travis was a close friend to Judge Moses Cummins and 
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decision to divorce his wife the world will probably never know, 
but concerning another phase of the man’s domestic life our in- 
formation is clear and definite—his solicitude for the future wel- 
fare of his children. In May, 1835, Travis made his will. He 
divided all his property, “share and share alike,” between his son 
and his daughter, excepting such portion as might come to him 
from his father’s estate. That, he specifically stated, should go 
to his daughter, Susan Isabelle, in addition to her half of all the 
rest. The will also gave explicit instructions concerning the edu- 
cation and the guardianship of both children.** Furthermore, it 
will be remembered that on March 3, along with the letters and 
official reports sent from the Alamo, Travis wrote a brief note to a 
friend, charging him with the care of his little boy in the event 
of his own death.?® 

No satisfactory picture of William Barret Travis can be found. 
It is very doubtful whether an authentic likeness of the man ever 
existed, for he lived before the day of even daguerreotype photog- 
raphy, and his financial condition as well as other circumstances 
of his life preclude the probability of a painted portrait. Since, 
however, there are three or four pictures in existence that some- 
times pass for authentic likenesses of the man, it seems well to 
mention them here. As a frontispiece for his book, Margaret 


family, but that they have never heard of any engagement between 
Travis and their grandmother. 

*Travis’s Will, a certified copy of which is among “Domestic Corre- 
spondence, 1822-1835,” Archives of the Texas State Library. John Rice 
Jones was the administrator of Travis’s estate. 

*Anne Jane Lee, “Two Texas Pioneer Women,” Methodist Historical 
Quarterly, p. 209. Mrs. Lee was Anne Jane Kenny, a niece of Miss 
Lydia Anne McHenry, who was a sister of Martin D. McHenry. She 
tells that, in 1835-1836, she and her aunt were boarding at Montville, 
the home of David Ayers, where Miss McHenry had set up a school. 
Charles Edward Travis, the young son of Colonel W. B. Travis, was also 
living in the Ayers’ home and was attending this school. Mrs. Lee 
says: “Before Colonel Travis went with his company to San Antonio 
in February, 1836, he came to visit his son. In my mind there dis- 
tinetly lingers a little incident of that visit. Charles went up to his 
father, who was reading, drew his head down and whispered something 
in his ear. Colonel Travis smiled and spoke out, ‘My son, what do you 
want with four bits?’ The boy replied, ‘I want to buy a bottle of 
molasses from Mrs. Scott to make some candy.’ Colonel Travis took 
the money from his pocket, but as he gave it to his son it fell on the 
floor and rolled away. But Charles ran after it. He bought the mo- 
lasses; the cook made the candy; and he divided it among all the rest 
of us children. After what seemed to me a long time after this inci- 
dent, there came the news to Montville that the Alamo had fallen.” 
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Ballentine, or the Fall of the Alamo, Frank Templeton presents a 
rough pen sketch of Travis, made by Wiley Martin. Martin cer- 
tainly was not a trained artist; whatever talent he may have had 
was wholly that of an amateur; but he and Travis were intimately 
associated, and it is possible that he was able to draw a sketch 
that somewhat resembled his friend. 

The Travises of Alabama have two pictures that they believe to 
be likenesses of their famous kinsman. But skilled photographers 
have declared that the more probable of these pictures is a recon- 
struction or a picture, made by reworking some other photograph. 
Indeed, this picture bears such a close resemblance to the authentic 
portrait of Benjamin Milam, painted by Benjamin West,*° that one 
is forced to conclude that some clever photographer has deceived 
the Travises with a reconstruction based upon Milam’s portrait. 
The other picture owned by the Travises and believed by them to 
be a likeness of William B. Travis is one of which Mark Travis of 
McKenzie, Alabama, gave Mrs. Adele Looscan a copy. Here, again 
one must doubt the authenticity of the picture, for the style of the 
thing betrays it—the dress, the photography, and other earmarks, 
plainly show that the picture was made in the 60’s or 70’s, not in 
the 30’s when Travis lived. 

The picture that probably looks more like Travis than any other 
in existence is frankly an idealized portrait, painted by the artist 
H. A. McArdle. The original painting is said to be in existence, 
but it cannt be located at the present time; many copies, however, 
have been made of it. While this picture represents an artist’s 
conception of what Travis might have, or should have looked like, 
it is not merely an artist’s dream, for McArdle studied the Alamo 
episode long and diligently in all its minutest details in order to 
paint his “Dawn at the Alamo” which now hangs in the senate 
chamber of the Texas State Capitol. During his long study, 
McArdle learned that Travis and Martin D. McHenry were often 
called “doubles” by their friends, because they looked so much 
alike. This fact gave him the idea of idealizing a photograph of 
Martin D. McHenry into a portrait of Travis. The artist himself 
called his finished product “The Personification of Bravery and 
Self-Sacrifice,”** but this picture has been frequently presented in 

%°A good copy of Milam’s portrait hangs on the walls of the Museum 


of the Daughters of the Republic of Texas, Austin. 
*A4 beautiful copy of this painting may be found in the “Alamo Book,” 
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books and magazine articles over the name of William Barret 
Travis, and many non-critical non-inquisitive persons accept it as a 
true likeness of the hero of the Alamo. 


James Bowie 


James Bowie, the third son of Rezin Bowie and Elve Jones 
Bowie, was born in Elliott Springr, Tennessee, in 1795.1 His 
parents were typical citizens of the frontier, ever on the move 
westward. They were both born and married in Georgia. They 
moved to Tennessee, Missouri, Kentucky, and finally to Louisi- 
ana. The father is described as a man of strong mind and good 
judgment,* the mother, as a woman of keen intellect, fair educa- 
tion, and sincere piety.*. They had a family of six children, four 
boys and two girls, all of whom lived to be grown. 

Living mostly in wild regions, these children had little oppor- 
tunity for getting an education from books. John J., the eldest 
son, sai that their mother gave to all her children the rudi- 
ments of an education, but except for this statement not a word 
can be found concerning the formal schooling of James Bowie. 
There are, however, a considerable number of letters and other 
documents from his pen, which are to be found in the archives 
of the Texas State Library, and among various other collections 
of papers in the state; these show that either by formal or in- 
formal methods, he had acquired a fair education, for these let- 
ters do not suffer from a critical comparison with the writings 
of other prominent men of the times who are known to have had 
college training. His brother, Rezin P. Bowie, at ore time said 
Archives of the Texas State Library. During his life time H. A. Me- 
Ardle was never able to sell his picture, “Dawn at the Alamo,” but a 
few years ago the Texas legislature purchased it from his heirs. One 
condition of the purchase was that all data gathered by the artist while 
painting the picture should be considered a part of it. Consequently, a 
son of the artist, Mr. Ruskin McArdle, collected this material and com- 
piled it in a great ledger. This is the so-called “Alamo Book.” 

‘John S. Moore to W. W. Fontaine, April 14, 1890, Fontaine Papers, 
University of Texas Archives; W. W. Bowie, The Bowies and Their 
Kindred, p. 267. 

*Galveston Daily News, September 8, 1875, gives an account by J. 8S. 
Moore, a grandson of Rezin Bowie of his family. He states that his 
great-grandfather, Rezin Bowie, was a Scotchman and a direct descend- 
ant of Helen McGregor and Rob Roy. 

*Elve Ap-Catesby Jones was a Welch woman and was nearly related 
to Commodore Thomas Ap-Catesby Jones. 
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that he and James were equally at home in the use of the Eng- 
lish, the French, and the Spanish languages.t This statement 
is probably not literally true, for a few specimens of James 
Bowie’s written Spanish remain, and while they are usually 
grammatically correct, they show little ease in the use of Spanish 
idioms; in fact, Bowie did not write Spanish as well as he wrote 
English. He may have been more “at home” with the spoken 
Spanish. No examples of his use of French could be found, but 
it is easy to believe that he wrote and spoke Louisiana French, 
because for seven or eight vears of his life he is known to have 
spent his winters in New Orleans; moreover, as a boy at Ope- 
lousas, he probably learned Creole French. 

In 1814, at the age of eighteen, Bowie left his father’s home 
to face the world for himself. He settled at Bayou Boeuf, 
Rapides Parish, and alone cleared a small tract of land which he 
tilled. His chief money income, however, came from the sale 
of lumber which he sawed with a common whip ripsaw and 
boated down the river to New Orleans. The bov was poor, proud, 
and ambitious, without rich family connections or influence, but 
at this early date he determined to be something in the world. 
His brother says of him that he was always careful to form his 
friendships and associations with only the best class of this back- 
woods community, but that he was always friendly with every- 
body.’ He loved all kinds of sports, but took especial delight in 
fishing, hunting and the catching of wild horses. He was an ex- 
pert with the lasso, and be furnished great amusement for his 
neighbors by roping and riding wild horses. In fact, it is said 
that he often roped and rode the alligators in the bayou.® 

When his farm increased in value as the country settled up 
around it, Bowie sold it, and for a few months in the early part 
of 1819, he was connected with the Long Expedition. In the 
fall of 1819 he and his brother, Rezin P. Bowie, entered into 
partnership for the development of sugar plantations. During 


‘Walter W. Bowie, The Bowies and Their Kindred. 267. 

*DeBow’s Review, XIII, 378. 

‘Galveston Daily News. March 21, 1920; Caiaphos K. Ham, Ford’s 
Journal (MS.). University of Texas Archives. Ham had lived near 
neighbors to the Bowies in Louisiana; he came to Texas with Bowie on 
his return in 1830, and fought by his side in many Indian expeditions; 
for two years he was an inmate of Bowie’s home. He probably knew 
Bowie as intimately as one man can know another. 
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the seven or eight years of this partnership these brothers owned 
and developed several valuable estates in the La Fourche, the 
Rapides, and the Opelousas districts. On their “Arcadia” plan- 
tation they introduced the first steam mill for grinding sugar 
cane ever used in Louisiana. They finally sold “Arcadia” for 
$90,000. To their plantation interests, the Bowie brothers, John 
J. (who lived in Arkansas), Rezin P., and James, added a side 
line. They fitted out small boats at the mouths of the Calca- 
sieu and the Sabine Rivers, and from 1818 to 1821, they engaged 
in the slave trade. Jean Lafitte and his privateers were, at this 
time, harrying all commerce on the Gulf. They would capture 
slave ships—mostly under the Spanish flag—and would carry 
their prizes to Galveston island where Lafitte had established 
a regular pirate colony. From this station many slaves were 
sold into the United States, sometimes directly to planters, but 
more often through agents such as the Bowies. John J. Bowie’ 
said that they paid Lafitte a dollar a pound for negroes, or an 
average of $140 per head, and then shipped their purchase, by 
means of their small boats, to the mouth of either the Calcasieu, 
or of the Sabine, and thence on foot, through the swamps of 
East Texas and Louisiana, to a custom house official. The law 
of the day concerning the slave trade was rather irregular. 
Slave-trading was illegal, but smuggling was common, and the 
question what to do with the negroes after they had been smug- 
gled into the United States was puzzling. Most of the southern 
states had laws that permitted such slaves to be sold by a United 
States marshal to the highest bidder; half of such sale price was 
given to the person or persons who informed the government 
of the fact of such smuggling. Thus, the Bowie brothers would 
carry their slaves, bought from Lafitte, to a custom house officer 
and become informers. The marshal would then sell the negroes 
at auction, the Bowies becoming a second time the purchasers, 
but receiving back, as informers, half the price they paid. After 
this double dealing had been consummated, their title to the 
negroes was legalized and they were then free to sell them at a 
profit, anywhere in the South.* But there was considerable risk 


"DeBow’s Review, XIII, 378. 
‘Ibid.; E. C. Barker, “The African Slave Trade in Texas,” TJ'ewas His- 
torical Quarterly, V1, 149. 
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in this business. Often they had to keep the negroes for some 
time before they found sale for them; then, again, transporta- 
tion risks were heavy. On one occasion James Bowie was con- 
voying thirty slaves through the wilds of East Texas, they 
escaped from him while he slept and were captured by the 
Comanche Indians. He trailed them to the Colorado River, but 
at last had to abandon his property. But notwithstanding these 
disadavantages and losses, the brothers had within two or three 
years made $65,000 at the business.° 

With money thus earned, James Bowie began to speculate in 
Louisiana lands. He bought up large tracts of wild land and 
sold or traded it as opportunity offered.‘? This new enterprise 


*Walter W. Bowie, The Bowies and Their Kindred, 270; John S. Moore 
to William Winston Fontaine, April 25, 1890, Fontaine Papers, Univer- 
sity of Texas Archives; DeBow’s Review, XIII, 379. 

“John Henry Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers, 137-138, apparently 
with the intent to protect Bowie’s reputation from calumny, refutes a 
story told by one Samuel G, Bastian which was printed by a Philadel- 
phia newspaper in 1891. Bastian told that Bowie, in 1827, sold to a 
German, named Kaufman, a forged land title. The land agent refused 
to record it; Kaufman threatened to sue Bowie and was promptly stabbed 
to death for his presumption. This study failed to find evidence of the 
killing of Kaufman, but there was trouble in Arkansas, 1827-1835, even 
to 1838, over old land claims. Josiah H. Shinn, Pioneers and Makers 
of Arkansas, 87-91, gives a clear statement of this conflict over land 
claims. He tells that when Louisiana was sold to the United States, 
1803, a promise was given that the rights of all settlers, then in that 
vast area, should be protected. In 1806, the United States began an 
investigation to ascertain who was entitled to preference in land claims. 
This investigation extended itself through more than twenty years, 
although it was fairly certain that all honest claims had been confirmed 
before 1820. From 1820-1824 Congress was, however, overrun with 
claimants who averred that they had been overlooked and_ thereby 
wronged. On May 26, 1824, Congress authorized the superior courts 
of the territories to try these new claims. In the latter part of 1827 
the superior court at Little Rock was confronted with 126 of such 
claims that demanded confirmation. All these claims were Louisiana 
claims, sold to the holders by various land speculators, the Bowie broth- 
ers being among the number. All the reputable lawyers of the district 
had been hired by the honest and innocent purchasers of the question- 
able claims, and so were all on the same side of the case, all except one 
lawyer and the United States District Attorney, Samuel C. Doane. A 
court struggle insued, a struggle between the Arkansas bar and the 
superior court. Doane tried to postpone the case, but the trial was 
forced to an issue and the Arkansas lawyers temporarily won the fight. 
Between December 19 and 24, 1827, the superior court confirmed 117 of 
those claims. Practically all the claims of the Bowie brothers were con- 
firmed, and they straightway left off their land operations in Louisiana. 
James Bowie went to Texas. But Doane, humiliated and reprimanded 
by the United States Attorney-General, William Wirt, was determined 
to reverse that case, because the decision of 1827 seemed to render all 
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kept him constantly in the woods, but he loved the woods and 
all wild life, so his natural inclinations gave to his employment 
a peculiar fascination. He was in constant danger, however, 
from both wild beasts and from Indians, and it was at this time 
that Rezin P. Bowie designed a hunting knife for his brother, 
and had his plantation blacksmith, Jesse Cliffe, make one from 
an old file. This knife was eight and one quarter inches long 
and one and a quarter inches wide. It was sharp on only one 
edge and had a curved point. The knife was designed to be used 
solely for hunting purposes, and except for the notorious brawl on 
the sandbar of the Mississippi River, was not used by Bowie in 
dueling."* 

Mr. John Moore of New Orleans gives what he calls the “brief 
unvarnished facts” concerning this sandbar incident, an incident 
that has been variously garbled by many writers. He tells that 
while engaged in the land business in Louisiana, James Bowie 
became involved in political party squabbles of the day. At this 
time Bowie’s headquarters were at Alexandria on the Red River. 
In September, 1827, six or seven men of prominence, became 
involved in an altercation over an election, and the argument 
terminated in a riot. In this melee, Bowie in sheer self-defence 
killed a man named Wright. He himself was shot through the 
breast, had a broken leg, and was lying prostrate on the sand, 
the old Spanish claims valid, and traffic in them increased so alarm- 
ingly, that Graham, the land commissioner, held up the registry and 
appealed to Congress. The outcome of it all was that the court reversed 
itself in 1831. Doane had won his contention in the end, but the peo- 
ple who had bought lands under the ruling of the Arkansas court were 
disgusted that they were losers because the court had gone wrong. 

This matter is a long and complex problem that would require many 
pages to explain adequately. The aim, here, is merely to show what 
caused the gossip concerning James Bowie’s fraudulent land sales. To 
my mind the explanation does not exonerate the Bowies from moral 
blame, but it does show that they were only two of some score men 
who were practising the same sort of methods in land trafficking, that 
the court legalized their dealings, and that they had the sagacity to 
quit the business before the court reversed its decision. No doubt they 
knew that their titles were not absolutely valid. 

“John S. Moore to W. W. Fontaine, April 25, 1890, Fontaine Papers, 
Archives of the University of Texas. Mr. Moore, a grandson of Rezin 
P. Bowie, was a merchant of New Orleans. He possessed his grand- 
father’s papers and manuscripts and consequently had a broad, and 
probably accurate knowledge concerning the Louisiana Bowies. Other 


accounts, however, differ from his concerning James Bowie”s use of this 
hunting knife. 
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unarmed except for his hunting knife. Wright charged upon 
him with a sword, whereupon he raised himself on his broken 
leg and thrust the hunting knife through his antagonist’s body. 
Mr. Moore tells this story in minute detail, but all that is of 
interest for his sketch is the fact that Bowie did not provoke the 
quarrel, he was not the aggressor, only a loyal supporter to one 
of the prineipals, and although he did kill a man, it was done in 
self-defense. At a later day he and the other antagonist in this 
affair became good friends. It is said, however, that Bowie 
vowed never to be without that knife again, and so had a seab- 
bard made for it, and wore it during the rest of his life.* The 
knife was lost in 1885, but the Bowie family still have the 
scabbard.'* 

From land trafficking in Louisiana, James Bowie cleared from 
$15,000 to $20,000. In the operation of this business he estab- 
lished an office in New Orleans and spent several winters in that 
city. By 1828 he had disposed of most of his negroes and land, 
and then decided to go to Texas and play the land game in that 
newly opened country. He arrived in Texas in the early days of 
1828, and spent several months in a fruitless search for the 
famous silver mines, chronicled in old Spanish records. It is 
said that he never gave up the dream of some day reopening 
those mines.'* He set up his headquarters at Bexar, and on 
June 26, 1828, was baptised into the Roman Catholic Church, 
Juan Martin and Joseph Navarro de Veramendi standing spon- 
sors in baptism.” He returned to Louisiana, but at just what 
time, our records do not make clear. However, in February, 
1830, he came back to Texas, bearing to Stephen F. Austin a 
letter of introduction from Thomas F. McKinney of Nacogdoches, 
which said, 


Permit me to introduce to you Mr. James Bowie, a gentleman 
who stands highly esteemed by his acquaintances, and merits the 
attention particularly of the citizens of Texas as he is disposed 


“This sentence is based on tradition. While it is frequently found in 
accounts of Bowie’s prowess, [ could find no responsible authority for it. 

“John S. Moore to W. W. Fontaine, April 25, 1890. Fontaine Papers, 
University of Texas Archives. 

“John S. Moore to W. W. Fontaine, May 1, 1890, Fontaine Papers, 
Archives of the University of Texas. 

*Baptismal Records of the San Fernando Parish Church of San An- 
tonio de Bexar. 
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to become a citizen of that country and will evidently be able to 
promote its general interests. I hope that you and Mr. Bowie 
may concur in sentiments and that you may facilitate his views.’® 


Later in the same year S. Rhoads Fisher writing to Austin from 
Pennsylvania says: 

I hope our friend Bowie may be successful—and no man is bet- 
ter calculated Colonel I give you a gratuitous opinion, 


The most valuable emigrant you have ever had is James Bowie. 
I consider him of the best order of men.” 


During the early months of 1830 Bowie invested from $1,000 
to $1,500 in Texas lands, and set up his residence at Bexar. 
There he quickly made friends with the most influential fami- 
lies of the town, and became popular both in social and in busi- 
ness circles. On April 22, 1831, he was married to Ursula Maria 
de Veramendi. Refugio de la Garza, the same priest who had 
baptized him in 1828, read the marriage ceremony, José Angel 
Navarro and Juan Francisco Bueno, standing sponsors for the 
marriage.'* By the terms of the pre-nuptial contract we learn 
that at this time Bowie’s estate was valued at some $250,000, 
and that he endowed his bride with his worldly goods to the 
amount of $15,000, including the deeds to machinery for cotton 
mills, already purchased, but still in Boston.’® 

This marriage was a real romance. On the wedding tour, 
Bowie carried his bride to New Orleans to introduce her to his 
kindred and friends. The whole trip was a series of ovations. 
At New Orleans the beauty critics pronounced Ursula Bowie to 
be one of the most beautiful women of the South, and when the 
couple went abroad upon the streets they were “the observed of all 
observers.”*° James Bowie adopted his wife’s people as his own, 


“Thomas F. McKinney to 8S. F. Austin, February 13, 1830, Austin 
Papers, Il, 331. 

“S. Rhoads Fisher to S. F. Austin, August 14, 1830, Austin Papers, 
II, 465. 

“Marriage Records of the San Fernando Parish Church of San Antonio. 

*Records of the Bexar County Court House, San Antonio, Texas. 

"Walter W. Bowie, The Bowies and Their Kindred, 270; San Antonio 
Express, May 21, 1905. This paper gives the reminiscences of Mrs. 
Francis Gelhorne—Nee Ashley—whose father was a tavern keeper at Gon- 
zales. Bowie and his wife frequently stopped at her father’s house, 
and she describes “Ursulita” as a woman beautiful in person and 
character. 
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and even at the time of his death, he still considered himself 
as one of the Veramendi sons. By blood and relationship Bowie’s 
marriage touched almost every prominent Mexican family at San 
Antonio, and toward them all Bowie was “consistently courteous, 
sympathetic, kind and affectionate, and they returned his affec- 
tions in full measure.”*t But his domestic happiness was brief. 
At the time of his marriage, Bowie had formed a partnership 
with Veramendi for the establishment of cotton mills at Saltillo. 
Since a foreigner could not engage in manufacturing within 
Mexican territory, letters of citizenship were granted to him 
by the Congress of Coahuila and Texas,** September 30, 1830. 
After the mills were set up, however, Bowie left the business of 
their operation to his father-in-law, who consequently established 
a residence at Saltillo as well as at Bexar, and spent much time 
there. This was convenient, because as vice-governor of Coahuila- 
Texas he had to be in Mexico frequently on political business. 
The Veramendi family also had a summer home at Monclova. 
In the year of 1833, Bowie had to be away from home a great 
deal, frequently on expeditions against the Indians, and in the 
operation of his various interests, so in June of that year, find- 
ing it necessary to make a protracted trip to New Orleans, he 
urged his wife to accompany her father’s family to Monclova, 
promising to join her there in September or October. While on 
this visit to her father, Mrs. Bowie, her two infant children, her 
father, her mother, and several other members of the family died of 
cholera, all within three days’ time.** 

Self-controlled and calm as Bowie habitually was, the death 
of his family seemed to upset the foundations of his life. Upon 
hearing of the tragic news, he rushed off to Monclova. While 


4J. M. Rodrigues, Memoirs, 17, 20-21. 

“Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 277, Decree No. 159. 

*J. A. Navarro to S. M. Williams, September 26, 1833, Williams 
Papers, Rosenberg Library Archives. Navarro wrote: ‘When I told 
you my fears of the cholera it looks as if I had a sad premonition, 
because my brother-in-law, Veramendi, my sister Josepha, his wife, and 
Ursula Bowie and her children, died unexpectedly in Moncloca. I have 
lost a very loyal brother-in-law in Veramendi, and Texas a good son, a 
faithful and interested friend. Texas is now a political orphan in the 
government of the state. Madero died also. Three days illness were 
enough—from the 5th to the 8th of this month—to end all these precious 
lives. In fact during the first 18 days of this month 571 persons died 
in Monclova. . . . Poor Bowie is now a widower. I wish you would 
in some way advise him of this sad news.” 
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there he lost all interest in his manufacturing enterprise and sold 
the machinery at Saltillo at a great sacrifice. By the middle of 
October he was again in Louisiana; after making his will, Octo- 
ber 31, 1833, at Natchez, Mississippi,?* he buried himself in the 
heart of his own family to mourn his loss. But Bowie’s nature 
could not tolerate inactivity, and before Christmas he was back 
in Texas. 

Records do not give a clear account of what he was doing in 
1834, but glimpses show that he was in Saltillo, Monclova, New 
Orleans, Bexar, and we know that it was in 1834 that he became 
implicated as John T. Mason’s agent in the 400-league land 
deals.*° During the early months of 1835 he was still in Mon- 
clova, but by July he had returned to Texas and Louisiana, for 
John Forbes in writing to a friend on July 24, 1835, says: 
“Colonel Bowie is ever alive to the interests of Texas,” and con- 
tinues with an account of how Bowie on certain occasions had 
boldly intercepted dispatches from the Mexican government to its 
consul at New Orleans.** 

Contrary to the expressed hope of their mutual friends, it 
seems that Bowie and Stephen F. Austin had never become warm 
friends. The cause for this restraint betwen them is not defi- 
nitely clear. Possibly it resulted from a conflict of financial in- 
terests, or from repellant personalities; but more probably it was 
because Austin believed that speculators of Bowie’s type were a 
menace to the progress of Texas.27 It will be remembered that 
Bowie came to Texas to traffic in land. The law authorized the 
government to sell land in large tracts only to Mexicans, and 
even to them there was a limitation of eleven leagues to an in- 
dividual.** Bowie schemed to get much more than this amount. 
In 1830, and again in 1831, he went to Saltillo and induced 
Mexicans to apply for these eleven-league grants that were per- 
mitted to them. After the titles were secured to the individual 


“Harriet Smither (ed.), “Adolphus Sterne’s Diary,” Southwestern His- 
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“John Forbes to James B. Miller, July 24, 1835, Domestic Correspond- 
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*Austin to Williams, March 21, 1832, Austin Papers, Il, 759; Tbid., 
May 31, 1833. 
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Mexicans, Bowie bought the land from them. By this method 
he secured sixteen of those eleven-league grants—nearly a mil- 
lion acres of land**—and in addition to those holdings he 
bought headrights in all the empresario grants. Moreover, he 
was implicated in transactions concerning the 400-league sale, 
made by the legislature at Monclova in May, 1835,°° a sale that 
caused intense indignation in Texas. No doubt, Austin was 
right in his attitude concerning speculation. History has repeat- 
edly proved it to be a curse to any country; on the other hand, 
it must be granted that there were many men in Texas in 1835 
who were speculators, yet who loved Texas and were ceaselessly 
active in her welfare. One such was James Bowie, and he had 
given and continued to give his adopted country much good 
service. 

In 1830 he had been elected a colonel of Texas Rangers and 
during the five years from that time till 1835 he had engaged in 
many skirmishes with depredating Indians. In the winter of 
1831 and in the spring of 1832, an extensive expedition was 
made against the Tehuacanas and other tribes; this terminated 
in the Battle of San Saba, of which Bowie’s own official report 
remains to us.** During the years that Bowie was active in 
Ranger service he won the confidence and loyalty of all his men, 
because of his prudent yet apparently reckless daring, and _ be- 
cause of his kindness and fellowship among his men, and his 
unvarying fairness to friend and foe. His men nicknamed him 
“the young lion,” but the Indians called him “the fighting 
devil.”** In August, 1832, he led the engagement against the 
Indians and Mexicans at Nacogdoches which resulted in Piedras 
and his garrison being taken prisoners. After the battle it be- 
came Bowie’s duty to march 300 prisoners from Nacogdoches to 
San Felipe. Concerning the success of this task we have Bowie’s 
own report.** His own great sorrow over the loss of his family 


*Johnson-Barker, Texas and Texans, 1, 186. 

“Telegraph and Texas Register, January 2, 1841; /bid., February 3, 
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Sor iwestern Historical Quarterly, XXX, 307. 

“Bowie to the Political Chief of Bejar, April 23, 1832, Domestic Let- 
ters, Texas State Library; see, also, C. K. Ham’s account, Ford’s Journal 
(MS.), University of Texas Archives. 

“Tbid.; Walter W. Bowie, The Bowies and Their Kindred, 272. 
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was upon him in its first shock in the latter part of 1833, and 
1834. Covering this period there are few available records, but 
in 1835, as has already been mentioned, he was actively en- 
gaged in land speculations during the early months of the year, 
but in July and September he was again working in the interest 
of Texas at Nacogdoches and New Orleans. We are told, too, 
that during this period he was exerting all the influence that he 
possessed to hold the Mexicans to whom he was related, as well 
as others who held power at San Antonio, steady in their allegi- 
ance to the Texan cause.™* 

The Texas Revolution broke out on October 2, 1835. Although 
there are a good many documents concerning Bowie’s activities 
between October, 1835, and January, 1836, they are difficult to 
interpret with accuracy. It appears, however, that he never held 
any rank in the army except the nominal one of “Volunteer 
Aid,”** although for a time the First Division of the First Bat- 
talion was nominally under his and Captain Fannin’s joint com- 
mand.** Hard feelings arose between him and Austin, the de- 
tails of which are not known, but it was rumored through the 
camp that Bowie felt aggrieved because no definite command had 
been given him,** and because even in the division that he was 
supposed to command with Captain Fannin, he was actually a 
mere figurehead, a sort of guide and adviser, but not in actual 
authority. The color of truth is given to this rumor by the fact 
that Bowie sent to Austin two resignations within a week.** The 
first was on October 26, but almost immediately afterward Aus- 
tin called on Bowie for service, and Bowie obeyed so promptly 
and efficiently as to merit and to receive Austin’s unstinted praise 
for his skillful and successful conduct of the Battle of Concep- 

“J. M. Rodrigues, Memoirs, 71. Here, Rodrigues says that it was 
Bowie’s influence that induced the Navarros, Francisco Ruiz (his uncle 
by marriage), and other influential Mexicans of Bexar to join the Texan 
cause. 

®“General Austin’s Order Book for the Campaign of 1835,” Texas State 
Historical Quarterly, XI, 32. 

*Ibid., 22. 

“Charles M. Barnes, “Maverick Memoirs,” San Antonio Express, Janu- 
ary 22, 1905. 

“Bowie to Austin, October 26, 1835, Army Papers, Texas State Li- 
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cién on October 28.°° Still Bowie’s grievance was not healed. 
An incident that doubtless wounded his pride and his feelings 
still deeper than they were already, was a bit of diplomacy that 
he tried out on General Cos. It was not successful. The plan 
was for Bowie to write a letter to Cos, offering negotiations for 
that Mexican general’s peaceful capitulation. If the letter was 
not favorably received, the Texans were to make a sudden attack 
on San Antonio. The letter was sent.*° Cos refused to negoti- 
ate; but contrary to the plan, Austin delayed the attack until it 
would have been futile to attempt it.** So, on November 2, 
Bowie sent in his second resignation, which was worded thus: 
“T take the liberty to tender to you my resignation of the nom- 
inal command I hold in the army.’*? Of course, it is now clearly 
understood that the failure of this diplomatic scheme was due 
to the lack of organization and subordination within the Texan 
army, and not to willful neglect on Austin’s part to support 
Bowie’s plan. There is no doubt, however, that Austin was un- 
generous to Bowie in the matter of army appointment. On the 
other hand, Bowie, very probably, was one of the “aspiring men” 
who gave Austin so much trouble during the few weeks that he 
served as commander-in-chief of the Texan forces.** How high 
these aspirations mounted can only be conjectured from the fact 
that Houston, upon hearing a report that Bowie had been put at 
the head of the army, wrote congratulating both Bowie and the 
army.** 

On November 18, Austin received the announcement of his 
selection by the Consultation to go to the United States, and he 
set about preparing the army for his departure. On the 24th 
the army elected Edward Burleson to the chief command in Aus- 
tin’s stead, and on the next day Austin left for San Felipe. Bur- 

“Thid., 26, 33-34. 

“Bowie to Cos, October 31, 1835, Army Papers (the original) ; also to 
be found in the John Adriance Papers (this is a copy), University of 
Texas Archives; printed in Galveston News, June 10, 1893. 
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leson and Bowie were warm friends,** and from that time till 
he was stricken down with typhoid-pneumonia on February 24, 
1836, Bowie was continuously active. He led his men in the 
Grass Fight on November 26, and was conspicuous at the storm- 
ing of Bexar, December 5-9, 1835. The preceding chapters give 
an account of his activities after January, 1836, so they will not 
be followed here. 

As Seth Sheppard has said, James Bowie was by no means 
the rude, uncultivated men, the desperado, that legends make 
of him. He was a frontiersman, a self-made man, with the good 
and the bad characteristics of that type. On the other hand, he 
was a man of fair education and polite and courteous manners, 
a man who enjoyed and who was welcomed into polite society 
at Bexar, Nacogdoches, New Orleans, and elsewhere. He had 
engaged in deadly duels which were common in his time, but he 
was never known to be unfair or cruel to an adversary. The 
universal testimony of those who knew him best, was that he 
was a man of high sense of honor, sincere and candid in all his 
dealings, kind, generous, gentle in his intercourse with men, and 
reverential in his regard for women.** His brother, John J. 
Bowie, said that his disposition was mild, calm and affectionate, 
but when his temper was aroused by insult or injury that the 
display of his anger was terrible.*7 Yoakum says, “he was not 
quarrelsome, but mild and quiet even at moments of action. and 
he had a wonderful art of winning people to him.”** William 
H. Wharton declared, “Bowie is a name synonymous with all that 
is manly and indomitable in the character of men,’** while Hous- 
ton wrote, “There is no man on whose forecast, prudence, and 
valor, I place a higher estimate”;°° and John Linn calls him 
“high-toned, chivalrous Jim Bowie.”*' All stress the fact that 
for his times he was unusually temperate, and say that while he 
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would take “a glass in merry mood” that he was seldom drunk.”* 
Concerning his bravery it is said that he did not understand the 
meaning of the word “fear.” Juan N. Seguin said that Bowie 
was known among the Mexicans from Saltillo to Bexar, and that 
whether they loved or hated him depended upon whether they 
were for or against Texas, but that whether they liked him or 
not, they all knew that he was absolutely brave, and that they 
could always depend upon his being fair to foe and loyal to 
friend.** After the fall of the Alamo when Santa Anna was 
looking at the bodies of the massacred Texans, at first he gave 
orders for Bowie to be buried, saying that he was too brave a 
man to be burned like a dog; but the generous mood passed and 
he turned off with the command, “Pues no es cosa, escade !** 

While he was in New Orleans in 1834, Bowie had his portrait 
painted by the celebrated artist, Benjamin West. The original 
portrait is in the possesion of his kinsmen in New Orleans, but 
an oil copy hangs on the walls of the old Alamo chapel in San 
Antonio. This portrait is said to be an excellent likeness of the 
man. John J. Bowie describes his brother as being six feet, one 
inch tall, weight 180 pounds, with an especially well-made body 
and limbs. His hair was chestnut brown—not quite red; his 
eyes dark grey-blue and deep set in his head, calm, quiet, but 
penetrating in their glance. His complexion was fair, and where 
unexposed to the sun was white as milk. His hands were long, 
slender, white, and very capable, with a grip like steel. Alto- 
gether, he was a manly, fine-looking person. 


David Crockett 


David Crockett was born \ugust 17, 1786, in eastern Tennessee. 
His father, John Crockett, was born in Ireland and was of an old 
and noble family. John Crockett came to America when but a 
child and grew up in Pennsylvania. He was a soldier of the 
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American Revolution and participated in the battle of King’s 
Mountain. After the Revolution was over Crockett moved to 
Lincoln County, North Carolina, where he married Sara Rebecca 
Hawkins, a sister of John Sevier’s first wife. The ancestors of 
these Hawkins sisters had played high roles in the history of both 
France and Scotland. In fact, so far as blood counts, David 
Crockett was well-born. But John Crockett was a true pioneer 
and was ever on the move, a characteristic that was inherited by 
the son. From North Carolina the Crocketts went into East 
Tennessee. There they had much trouble with Indians who killed 
Mrs. Crockett’s father and mother. But a home was established, 
and six of their nine children were born there, David being the 
fifth child. 

John Crockett was a farmer and was always very poor. His 
children had scant educational advantages. David himself tells 
that when he was twelve years old he had never been to school a 
day, had never heard a sermon preached, and had never read a 
book, but he adds that in spite of all that, he was not so ignorant 
as one might suppose, for at a very early age he had been put into 
the school of experience, and had even entered the university of 
hard knocks where he had learned self-reliance and independence. 
But the year he was twelve, his father started him to a school that 
had been organized in the community. David and the teacher 
could not agree, and so this course lasted just four days, because 
Father Crockett took the teacher’s part in the difficulty, and was 
about to give the boy a sound thrashing, whereupon young David 
ran away from home and was gone three years. 

During those three years the boy led a checkered life. He was 
often on the road with wagoners as lackey boy, sometimes he hired 
out by the month, but he always experienced hard usage, he was 
always penniless. Finally, at the age of fifteen, he came to realize 
that he was almost a man and did not know a “letter in the book,” 
nor could he write his name. The opportunity was given him to 
return home, and he decided to take it. Upon his arrival, he 
found his father in his normal condition, “heels over head in 
debt.” John Crockett struck a bargain with the returned prodigal, 
and told him if he would work out a debt of $36 for him that never 
again need he submit to paternal authority. David agreed and 
worked six months to pay the debt. Then, without his father’s 
knowledge, he agreed to work another six months in order to cancel 
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another note of his father’s, drawn for forty dollars. This last 
creditor was an old Quaker, stern, but just, and very kind to 
the boy. 

It was in this old Quaker’s home that David experienced his first 
love affair. The girl in the case was the Quaker’s young niece, and 
she did not reciprocate the boy’s affection. After he was somewhat 
over the hurt of this affair, he decided that the cause of his mis- 
fortune was his utter ignorance of books, so he determined to get 
an education. Forthwith he made arrangements with his em- 
ployer whereby he could go to school four days in the week and 
work two to pay for it. This agreement continued for six months, 
and this was all the formal schooling that David Crockett ever got. 
During this time he learned to read a little and to write his name, 
and upon this foundation he later worked out for himself a fair 
degree of understanding of the printed page, as well as a gift for 
clear and picturesque expression of his own opinions in writing. 
As a mature man he wrote a clear, legible hand,’ but as he himself 
says he never let grammar and spelling get in his way when he 
wanted to say a thing. 

His schooling might have continued longer but for the fact that 
he was in love again. By this time he was eighteen and the “crack 
shot” of the country round about; he was also getting a reputation 
as a great hunter. But his second love affair was even less for- 
tunate than the first, for the “heartless jade” plainly jilted him. 
The wound did not strike deep, however, for in a short time he had 
found a new love, a fair-haired, blue-eyed, Irish girl, pretty little 
Polly Finley. This time David was determined to win, although 
from the start he had a rival. Consequently he began what he 
calls “a close courtship,” a plan he defines as sitting up so close 
that the other fellow had no chance to get at the girl. The plan 
was successful, for after some difficulty with her mother, he and 
Polly were married, and had a “rousing big” infair at his father’s 
house, the only present that John Crockett was able to give his 
son. In the meantime, Polly’s mother had relented and gave the 
young couple two cows and calves. David had a horse of his own, 
so he rented a piece of ground and “settled down.” Polly had a 
good spinning wheel and was an expert spinner and weaver, so 

‘See Comptroller’s Military Service Records, No. 13, Texas State Li- 
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the young couple prospered and were happy. It may be well to 
state here that if David Crockett was well-born, he was doubly well- 
married, for Polly Finley was in direct line of descent from royal 
blood, being the daughter of the William Finley who accompanied 
Daniel Boone to the west. This William Finley was a descendent 
in direct line, from MacBeth, son of the Earl of Moray, King of 
Scotland. 

But pioneer blood ran in David Crockett’s veins and the impulse 
to move onward—westward, ever westward—never left him con- 
tented for long at any one place. We find him next in Lincoln 
County, in middle Tennessee, a wild country on the Elk River. 
Here he remained until after the War of 1812. He participated 
in this war; he also fought in the Creek War; and went with 
Jackson on the Florida campaign, where he was the hero of many 
adventures, some perilous, some amusing. Not long after this cam- 
paign, faithful little Polly Finley died, but David soon consoled 
himself by marrying “a soldier’s widow who owned a snug little 
farm and lived quite comfortably.” This widow, Elizabeth Patton, 
had lost her husband in the Creek War. Searcely had David and 
his new wife settled down together before the urge to move struck 
him again. He left Lincoln County and went into the Creek 
country. In this wild new country, the settlers got together and 
organized a civil government, of which David Crockett was elected 
a magistrate. He was utterly ignorant of government and all its 
forms and rules, and he found great embarrassment in his new 
task of issuing warrants and keeping a docket. In fact, few of 
the nice forms of common law were observed ; but a sort of natural 
law held sway, whereby crude justice was administered, the pay- 
ment of debt was enforced, and thieves were tied up to stakes and 
soundly flogged. This experience gave David a taste of politics. 
He was next elected colonel of the Tennessee state militia, and soon 
afterward with small urging on the part of his friends, he became 
a candidate for the legislature. His methods of campaigning were 
frank and unique, highly amusing, yet withal based upon good 
common sense, and he was elected by a majority of two to one. 
He tells how soon after his election, he met at Pulaski, James K. 
Polk who remarked, “Well, Colonel, I suppose we will have a 
radical change of the judiciary at the next session of legislature.” 
Crockett says that he replied, “Very likely, sir, very likely”; and 
discreetly withdrew. “Well,” he further comments, “if I know’d 
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what he meant by ‘judiciary,’ I wish I may be shot. I had never 
heard there was such a thing in all nature.” But from this time 
the man’s self education began, and he proved an apt scholar. In 
the legislature he acquired a good store of sound information 
which he was shrewd enough to improve upon and put to good 
account. 

It was just about this time that the disasters of a flood rendered 
him penniless, and again we find him on the move, this time to 
West Tennessee to a wilderness filled with Indians. Nevertheless, 
by 1823, he had again entered politics and was elected to the legis- 
lature from a district composed of eleven counties of West Ten- 
nessee. By this time he was well known and popular, the result 
of his hard common sense, absolute honesty, and a deep, broad vein 
of humor in his nature that gave him an intuitive understanding 
of the men about him. From 1823 to 1835 David Crockett was 
much in the public eye. In 1827, he was elected congressman 
from Tennessee, and was a strong Jackson man, but in 1829 he 
voted against Jackson’s Indian Bill. This act let loose the enemy’s 
venom, and he was defeated for a third term by a petty political 
trick of his opponents. At the next congressional election, how- 
ever, he was triumphantly elected as an anti-Jackson man, in the 
face of all Jackson’s influence. 

Crockett now took part in debates in Congress in which the 
State of Tennessee was especially interested, always basing his 
speeches, not on political theory, but on the “plain common sense 
view.” He had a knack at “speech making,” and while he could 
“talk bar” to backwoodsmen with the best of them, it is a mistake 
that the world has made to believe that he used in cultivated 
circles the grammar and pronunciation, usually attributed to him. 
The truth is that he was sufficient master of the English language 
to use it without attracting unusual attention to his abuse of it.? 
David Crockett was shrewd and clever. He loved the lime-light, 
and was a pretty accomplished actor. When his backwoods lingo 
would gain for him the center of the stage, he used it freely—even 
in Boston. 

He became a strong anti-Jackson man, and some of his writings 
and speeches are to be found among the anti-Jackson literature of 
the times. There were probably persons who wrote these speeches 
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and got them out in good form for Crockett, but he thought out the 
problems for himself, and fearlessly voted according to his con- 
victions of what would be best for the country, irrespective of his 
party’s policy. Thus, we find him voting against the instructions 
of the legislature of his own state, relative to the public lands of 
Tennessee. He favored internal improvement by the government, 
and in a speech in Congress in 1830 he said, “I would vote to go 
through any gentleman’s estate with a road or a canal if it was for 
the good of the whole Union, and I do not believe I will ever give 
up this doctrine.” This speech gained for him popularity in the 
Northern and commercial states. He was invited to Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, and Cincinnati; his whole journey was a sort 
of ovation. He also introduced a set of resolutions, favoring the 
abolition of the West Point Military Academy on the grounds that 
if the government had bounties to bestow, they should be to the 
poor and destitute and not to the rich and influential. 

But in 1835 David Crockett was defeated for Congress. This 
defeat weighed heavily on his spirits. He was loath to give up 
popular favor and high position—the sweets which he had tasted. 
The iron of his defeat sank deep into his soul, but after grieving 
over his downfall for a time, his old motto, “Be sure you are 
right, then go ahead,” gave him courage to begin a new life. It is 
said that in a speech to his constituents, he told them to go to hell 
and that he would go to Texas and start all over again. At any 
rate, in a short time, he shouldered his favorite rifle, “Betsy,” and 
started westward again. If the “Autobiography” can be trusted, 
it traces his footsteps through Arkansas. After he reached Texas 
he can be tracked from Nacogdoches to Washington-on-the-Brazos 
thence to San Antonio through official documents. At Nacog- 
doches he was elected colonel of a company of Tennesseeans who 
were on their way to San Antonio.* There were some sixteen in 
this band when it left Nacogdoches. Possibly only twelve of them 
entered the Alamo with Crockett,* although one or two others of 
the company, no doubt, went into the fort a few days later. 

‘John Forbes to J. W. Robinson, January 12, 1836, Lamar Papers, I, 
294; Comptroller’s Military Service Records, Nos. 10, 13, 208, 226, 1361, 
Texas State Library; letter from a “Volunteer of 1836” to Mr. Teulon, 
Austin City Gazette, April 4, 1841. 

‘John Sutherland in Ford’s Journal, Archives of the University of 


Texas; also see “Sutherland’s Account of the Fall of the Alamo,” (De- 
Shields, editor), in Dallas News, February 5, 1911. 
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After reaching San Antonio, he was cordially received by Travis, 
the commander of the post, and was offered a command. He re- 
fused the command, but at the urgent demand of the soldiers, he 
mounted a goods box and made them a speech.® Mrs. Dickenson, 
one of the survivors of the massacre, told that Colonel Crockett 
was very popular with all the soldiers at the Alamo and after the 
siege began, constantly cheered and encouraged the men.® She 
also said that Crockett often “played tunes on his fiddle” when 
the fighting was not brisk; and that sometimes he played in com- 
petition with John McGregor’s bag-pipes.* 

Others, who knew Crockett after he came to Texas, praise his 
oratory and his sterling honesty, but describe him as quaint and 
rather uncouth. The man was certainly eccentric, perhaps he pur- 
posely appeared queer. At any rate, upon leaving Tennessee, he 
cast aside all garments except those made from the skins of ani- 
mals that he had slain. His cap was of coonskin, his breeches of 
buckskin ; fur peltries covered his shoulders when it was cold, while 
in warm weather he wore a buckskin jacket ornamented with horn 
buttons. His feet were usually shod in moccasins like those worn 
by Indians.® 

The last letter that Crockett probably ever wrote gives us an 
insight into the magnitude of the man’s courage, shrewdness and 
egoism. His spirits and his belief in himself had not been so 
crushed by political defeat that he could not again turn his 
thoughts and his hopes westward and plan bigger things in both a 
financial and a political way for his future than he had experienced 
in the past. That letter reads: 

‘Charles Merritt Barnes, San Antonio Express, February 12, 1905; 
John Sutherland, Dallas News, February 5, 1911. 

*Morphis, History of Texas, 173-178; W. F. Gray, From Virginia to 
Texas, 136; see, also Travis’s letter of February 25, 1836, to Houston, 
Arkansas Gazette, April 12, 1836; this letter is copied as Note No. 63 
in Chapter IT. 

"Mrs. Susan Sterling, a granddaughter of Mrs. Dickenson, lived in Aus- 
tin till August, 1929. She told me that in her childhood she spent 
much time with her grandmother, who told and retold to her many 
stories of the Alamo. The one story that never failed to amuse her 
was the account of the musical contest between David Crockett and 
John McGregor. 

‘Charles M. Barnes, San Antonio Express, February 12, 1905; Mrs. 
Susan Sterling io!d ime that her grandmother always described Crockett 
as related above. 
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San Augustine, Texas 
January 9, 1836. 


My dear Son and Daughter: this is the first time I have had 
the opportunity to write to you with convenience. I am now 
blessed with excellent health, and am in high spirits, although I 
have had many difficulties to encounter. I have got through safe 
and have been received by everybody with open arms of friendship, 
I am hailed with a hearty welcome to this country, a dinner and a 
party of Ladys have honored me with an invitation to participate 
with them, both in Nacogdoches and this place; the cannon was 
fired here on my arrival and I must say as to What I have seen of 
Texas, it is the garden spot of the world, the best land & best 
prospects for health I ever saw is here, and I do believe it is a 
fortune to any man to come here; there is a world of country to 
settle, it is not required to pay down for your league of land; every 
man is entitled to his headright of 4438 A. and they may make the 
money to pay for it off the land. 

I expect in all probability to settle on the Bodark or Chocktaw 
Bayou of Red River, that I have no doubt is the richest country in 
the world, good land, plenty of timber, and the best springs, and 
good mill streams, good range, clear water & every appearance of 
health—game a plenty. It is in the pass where the buffalo passes 
from the north to south and back twice a year and bees and honey 
a plenty. 

I have a great hope of getting the agency to settle that country 
and I would be glad to see every friend I have settle there, it would 
be a fortune to them all. I have taken the oath of the government 
and have enrolled my name as a volunteer for six months, and will 
set out for the Rio Grande in a few days with the volunteers of 
the U. S., but all volunteers are entitled to a vote for a member of 
the convention and these members are to be voted for; and I have 
but little doubt of being elected a member to form the Constitution 
for the Provence. I am rejoiced at my fate. I had rather be in 
my present situation than to be elected to a seat in Congress for 
life. I am in great hopes of making a fortune for myself and 
family bad as has been my prospects. I have not wrote to William 
but have requested John to direct him what to do. I hope you 
show him this letter and also your brother John as it is not con- 
venient at this time for me to write them. I hope you will do the 
best you can and I will do the same, do not be uneasy about me I 
am with my friends. I must close with great respects 

Your affectionate father, Farewell 

David Crockett® 


*Crockett to his daughter Margaret and her husband, Wiley Flowers, 
January 9, 1836, now in the possession of Mrs. Martha M. Parks, Gran- 
bury, Texas. It was published in the Dallas News, January 1, 1913. 
The article in the News also stated that at Little Rock, Arkansas, while 
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There are several authentic pictures of David Crockett in ex- 
istence, for Crockett enjoyed having his portrait painted and his 
eccentric personality, as well as his popularity, induced his friends 
and politicians to have his portrait painted a number of times, 
always without cost to the clever David. Two of these portraits 
were painted by the celebrated Benjamin West, while there are 
others by less famous artists.’® 

[A bibliography for the main part of this sketch is as follows: 

David Crockett, Autobiography, edited by W. H. Graham; 

David Crockett, Autobiography, edited by G. G. Evans; 

David Crockett, Autobiography, edited by J. Limbird ; 

David Crockett, Autobiography, edited by Everett McNeill ; 

James J. Roche, David Crockett ; 

John 8S. Abbott, David Crockett ; 

W. F. Cody, David Crockett ; 

E. 8. Ellis, David Crockett ; 

William C. Sprague, David Crockett ; 

Marcus J. Wright, David Crockett ; 

Emerson Hough, The Way to the West; 

The Arkansas Advocate, April 4, 1836; also, March 13, 1835; 

Augusta (Georgia) Sentinel, May 24, 1836. 


Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna 


Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna was born at Jalapa, Vera Cruz, 
February 21, 1792. Has father was a Spaniard of old Spain, 
respectable though poor; his mother was a Mexican woman of 
mixed blood. He received an education of the barest rudiments, 
for his father planned for him to be a merchant and deemed it 
unnecessary to waste time and money on books. But the boy’s 
inclination toward the military was so strong that at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen he was taken into the military family of Gen- 
eral Davila, the Intendent of Vera Cruz, and for the next five 
or six years he served with the king’s troops in Texas and 


on his way to Texas, Crockett found himself short of funds and traded 
his gold watch, given to him by the people of Baltimore, for one of 
silver and money. After his death the gold watch was presented to his 
widow. The children alluded to in the letter quoted above are his first 
wife’s children. None of them came to Texas. 

“The picture presented in the thesis from which these chapters are 
taken is a copy of the portrait of Crockett, painted by B. West while 
Crockett was on his visit to New York in 1834. A beautiful copy of 
this portrait is to be found in McArdle’s Alamo Book, Texas State 
Library. An oil copy of another portrait of Crockett, done by Benjamin 
West, hangs in the Alamo. 
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Tamaulipas. During the war of Mexican independence, he served 
near Vera Cruz, principally engaged in suppressing guerilla chie!- 
tains like Victoria and Guerrero. When the Plan de Iquala was 
proclaimed, Santa Anna soon left Vera Cruz, turned against his 
old master and benefactor, placed himself at the head of some 
irregular troops which he managed to raise and with this crude 
cavalry he seized the city, drove Davila into the castle of San Juan 
d’Ulloa, and for a time seemed to have complete control; but the 
tables were turned and he was finally repulsed. Subsequently, he 
entered the city again, got complete possession, expelled the Spanish 
troops, and reduced royal Spanish power in Mexico to the castle. 
It is told that following this event Davila had an interview with 
his erstwhile favorite, in which the old patron told his former 
protege that he was destined to play an important role in the 
history of his country. “And now,” said the old soldier, “I will 
give you some good advice, always go with the strongest party.” 
Of this advice Santa Anna was ever mindful. 

But while Santa Anna had been one of the first to join Iturbide 
and to acclaim him emperor, his loyalty hardly outlasted the year, 
for feeling himself slighted by the emperor, he decided to overthrow 
him, and was actually one of the first to proclaim a republic. 
Thus, the story runs throughout his long career; all public men 
came to distrust his loyalty and to fear his power. To be rid of him 
Victoria gave him a command in Yucatan, but in spite of this 
practical exile from the center of the poltical game, he managed 
to make himself governor of that state, and by 1828 was in control 
of Vera Cruz again. It is not the purpose of this sketch, however, 
to give a full account of Santa Anna’s career, for that would neces- 
sitate the tracing of the history of Mexico for fifty years; so it is 
sufficient to say here that he was promoted step by step until he 
made himself president of Mexico in February, 1833. His heart’s 
desire was to be emperor, but that goal he never reached. 

Indeed, Santa Anna’s life is so full of anomalies, so full of con- 
tradictions, that it is difficult to make isolated statements that do 
not seem impossible, for it may be said with equal truth that he 
was an extremely affable man, full of anecdote and humor and 
sympathy, fascinating and agreeable as a companion; but on the 
other hand, a bigoted, cowardly, merciless tryant whose track was 
marked by death, fire, famine, and desolation. Mexico came to 
regard this man as Greece of ancient times did her Alcibiades, she 
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loved him, she hated him, she exiled him, but always recalled him, 
for she seemed not to be able to get on without him. 

But it seems that Santa Anna really cared nothing for his coun- 
try, its growth and prosperity, although he was ever full of bom- 
bastic talk about patriotism. He was always curiously unwilling 
to take up the ordinary duties of public life, and whenever a crisis 
came, he was shrewd enough to retire to private life and let some 
one else bear the brunt of unpopular reform. He would figure only 
in spectacular affairs, and left hum-drum details to others. He 
was overweening in his ambition, but only for wealth, riches and 
self-aggrandizement. The following story pretty thoroughly repre- 
sents the man: On the day that he was raised to the rank of 
major—in 1820—instead of seeming joyful and proud, he was 
sad and weary looking. A friend congratulated him on his pro- 
motion, but chided him for his unhappy countenance, whereupon 
Santa Anna shrugged his shoulders and said: “If they could 
make me God I would still want something higher.” 

Even in boyhood he was quarrelsome—in later life he was 
passionate. He spent much of his time in pleasures, and was 
addicted to dissipation of almost every form. As to his conscience 
it was both elastic and dumb; actions that revolted most men 
never disturbed Santa Anna. Still such ferocious, inhuman cruelty 
as he exhibited in Texas, was not in keeping with his previous 
career, which had not, except in his treatment of Zacatecas, been 
marked by inhumanity. It may truthfully be said that he was 
not habitually cruel. 

Although rated by many as both a statesman and a great gen- 
eral, he was really neither. Although in the field he was at times 
unbelievably successful, yet he lacked personal bravery, sagacity 
and loyalty. Nor did he stand high intellectually. Although for 
successive periods of from two or more years at a time, he exer- 
cised almost absolute control over Mexico, no intelligent person 
believed in his honesty or his patriotism, but he was ever a “wonder- 
ful combination of imperious will, mental quickness, unmatched 
audacity and unscrupulous trickery.” His knowledge of Mexicans 
and their natures was almost uncanny, and he could play upon 
their ignorance and superstitions as he willed. Nature had also 
endowed him with a genius for action which he most effectively 
brought into play whenever it would subserve his own purpose. 
Another thing that both made and marred his career, was the fact 
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that men really shrewder and worse than himself, but lacking in 
leadership, were ever ready to support him in order to use his 
powers to their own purposes. Nor did he have any firm set of 
political principles; the only principles he knew were greed for 
wealth, not for itself, but with which to gratify his own pleasures 
and his lust for self-aggrandizement. 

Texans are apt to think of Santa Anna’s career as ending with 
his defeat at San Jacinto. But not so. He figured in Mexican 
history, first in almost absolute power, then in exile, then in power 
again until 1855, when he was sent on his last exile. His mag- 
nificent estates were seized and confiscated, restored, then seized 
again. In the end he was stripped of his great wealth and left 
with but a small competence in his old age. In 1867 he made a 
last effort to regain his power. It was a complete failure, and he 
would have been executed had the Mexican courts not decreed that 
he was in his dotage. In 1870, he began writing his memoirs, 
which are as full of falsehood and bombast as is the life of the man. 
In 1874, now an old crippled man, he was allowed to return to 
Mexico under an amnesty law; but nobody recognized in the poor 
old decrepit creature the arrogant “El Presidente” of former days, 
and even when his identity was made known, it caused no com- 
ment. Mexico was no longer proud of him; she no longer needed 
him. Upon his return to the country, he went to the City of 
Mexico, where he rode unnoticed in an old dilapidated public hack 
through the very streets where he had once commanded in grandeur. 
A stranger owned his kingly estate, Manga de Clavo. In a poor, 
obscure boarding house he lived out his last two years, wholly 
ignored, and he died in squalor on June 21, 1876. The only notice 
of his death was this simple statement in a leading Mexican news- 
paper, the Two Republics: 


General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna died in this city on the 21st 
inst. However he may have been condemned by parties, his career 
formed a brilliant and an important part of the history of Mexico, 
and future historians will differ in their judgment of his merits. 
Santa Anna outlived his usefulness and his ambitions. He died 
at the ripe age of eighty-four. Peace to his ashes. 


As may be supposed, there are many authentic portraits and 
photographs of Santa Anna, and they portray the many different 
conditions of his life. When McArdle was painting his “Dawn 
at the Alamo,” he wrote to the War Department of the Mexican 
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government and asked for a photograph of Santa Anna that was 
authentic and a good likeness of the man. The picture sent is of 
the period of his dictatorship. He wears a full-dress uniform of 
the rank of a general. His face is clean-shaved, the mouth is 
grim, and the eyes are moody.’ This picture is that of an older 
looking man than the Santa Anna who invaded Texas in 1836. 
At that time he was regarded as a very handsome man. He was 
5 feet, 10 inches in height and rather spare. His complexion was 
dark, black hair, short black whiskers, without mustache, mod- 
erately high forehead and large, black, expressive eyes. He was 
graceful, genteel and dignified in deportment, a man of agreeable 
even fascinating manners. His conduct in Texas, however, placed 
a stigma of heartless cruelty and treachery upon his reputation 
that even a century has not obliterated.* 


See McArdle’s Alamo Book, Texas State Library. The photograph in 
that book is the same picture that was sent to McArdle by the Mexican 
Government. 

"The facts of the above sketch have been compiled from the following 
sources: 

Ram6én Martinez Caro, Verdadera Idea, translated by C. E. Casta- 
fieda; Vicente Filisola, La Guerra de Tejas, translated by C. E. Casta- 
fieda; José Urrea, Diario, translated by C. E. Castafieda; Santa Anna, 
Memoirs, translated by Willie Ward Watkins; George Lockhart Rives, 
The United States and Mewico, I, 207-210; Bancroft, The History of 
Mezico, V, 138-139; Justin Smith, “Santa Anna,” American Historical 
Association Reports, 1917, 357-358; C. R. Wharton, El Presidente; Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript, June 17, 1836. 
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OPENING ROUTES ACROSS WEST TEXAS, 1848-1850' 
A. B. BENDER 


In the twelve years following the close of the Mexican War the 
United States government inaugurated and conducted an extensive 
program of exploration in the state of Texas. This was a phase 
of a general policy carried on by the federal government in the 
entire trans-Mississippi country in the interest of the immigrant, 
the settler, the soldier, and the merchant. The annexation of 
Texas, the Mexican cession, and the California gold discovery 
created new Indian and immigrant problems. The immigrant 
wave which followed the acquisition of the Mexican cession necessi- 
tated the adoption of a definite governmental policy in the Far 
West. 

The federal government acted promptly. Its elaborate program 
involved: (1) the opening of the Far West to trade and settle- 
ment; (2) the survey of routes for Pacific railroads; (3) frontier 
defense; (4) survey of the southwestern boundary. In carrying 
out this policy army officers and engineers explored most of the 
trans-Mississippi country, surveyed the principal western rivers, 
and ran the boundary line. This program also included the con- 
struction of a network of roads, the establishment of military posts 
and Indian reservations, the sending of punitive expeditions against 
the Indians, and the making of treaties with the tribes. 

Texas, in particular, was an urgent and fruitful field for such 
a program. Its vast size, its diversified geographic features,” its 
numerous roving Indian bands,’ its proximity to northern Mexico 
and its strategic position on the southern routes to California* 


This article is part of a doctoral dissertation prepared under the direc- 
tion of Professor Thomas Maitland Marshall, Washington University. 

*J. R. Smith, North America (New York, 1924), 246-248, 453; Isaiah 
Bowman, Forest Physiography (New York, 1911), 387-389. 

*The wild Indians far outnumbered the peaceful tribes. Out of a total 
Indian population of nearly 30,000, the agricultural tribes numbered 
only about 4,000. H. Docs., 29 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 76, pp. 7-8; Sen. Ea. 
Docs., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 1, p. 963; R. 8S. Neighbors to William J. 
Worth, March 7, 1849. MS., Letters Received, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, Indian Office, Department of Interior, Washington. (Hereafter 
cited as MS., L. R., C. I. A.) 

‘For a description of these routes, see Ralph P. Bieber, “The South- 
western Trails to California, in 1849,” in Mississippi Valley Historical 
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made necessary the adoption of a definite policy of exploration. 
It is the purpose of this paper to show how the federal govern- 
ment’s exploration policy in Texas during 1848-1850 resulted in 
the opening of routes across the western portion of the state. 

Ever since the days of Pike’s expedition to the Southwest, 
American commercial interests in Mexico had been growing. In 
the twenties and thirties the Southwest Overland trade assumed 
considerable proportions.’ Commercial caravans ranging between 
70 and 350 men with hundreds of loaded wagons annually plied a 
lucrative trade* between Franklin, Missouri (later Independence), 
and Santa Fé. Adventurous American traders also penetrated to 
Chihuahua; others established commercial relations between Santa 
Fé’ and the Pacific.® 

The entrance of Texas into the Union and the acquisition of the 
Mexican cession intensified that commercial interest. Six months 
after the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, some enterprising citizens 
of San Antonio took steps to establish direct commercial communi- 
cation with northern Mexico. They sent Colonel John C. Hays, a 
Texas Ranger, to find a practicable wagon road from San Antonio 
to Chihuahua® via El Paso. The expense of the expedition was 
raised by subscription in Bexar County. It was believed that the 
advantages that would accrue to western Texas by opening this 


Review, XII, 342-347, 356; Mabelle E. Martin, “California Emigrant 
Roads through Texas,” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXVIII, 
287-301. 

‘In the early years the Santa Fé trade was comparatively small. By 
1843 the value of the goods sent to Santa Fé was nearly a half million 
dollars. Josiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, in Early Western 
Travels (R. G. Thwaites, ed., Cleveland, 1905), II, 222. 

‘The profits ranged as high as 45 per cent. James J. Webb, Adven- 
tures in the Santa Fé Trade, 1844-1847 (R. P. Bieber, ed., Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, 1931), 28. 

‘Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, I, 254-255. 

‘Katherine Coman, Economic Beginnings of the Far West (New York, 
1921), II, 87, 211-214; Cardinal Goodwin, The Trans-Mississippi West. 
1803-1853 «(New York, 1922), 146-147; Ellen C. Semple, American His- 
tory and its Geographic Conditions (Boston, 1903), 194-198. 

*In the United States-North Mexican trade, merchandise was also 
brought to Chihuahua via south Mexican ports. But despite the greater 
facility of importations through the seaports of Mexico and the ability 
to sell cheaper by means of the southern route, United States merchants 
preferred the longer land route through El Paso across the frontier 
either from Missouri or Texas. Julius Froebel, Seven Years’ Travel in 
Central America, Northern Mewico, and the Far West of the United 
States (London, 1859), 204. 
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road would be incalculable; the greater portion of the trade of 
Chihuahua and Santa Fé would be diverted from its existing 
channel by way of Independence, Missouri, and brought to Texas. 
The Missouri-Santa Fé-Chihuahua traders were awaiting the report 
of the Hays expedition with great interest.'° 

Accompanied by an escort of thirty-five Texas Rangers under 
command of Captain Samuel Highsmith, the Hays expedition left 
San Antonio on August 27 and moved northward to the San Saba 
River. Ascending the Llano to its head, the expedition moved to 
the head of the Nueces and thence to the head of the Las Moras. 
From the headwaters of the San Saba, the exploring party struck 
out northwest, and then southwest across the Pecos. Because of 
the ignorance of the Indian guide the party was involved in great 
trouble and suffered many hardships. Presidio del Norte’! was 
reached after an arduous march of more than fifty days. The 
Hays party spent ten days at Fort Leaton.'* Too fatigued to con- 
tinue the rest of the journey to El] Paso, the expedition started on 
the homeward march. 

From Presidio del Norte the explorers pursued a northeast 
course along the Sierra Madre range. Hays found an easy pass 
with plenty of water and grass. The distance of 150 miles from 
Presidio del Norte to the Pecos was quite level, and Hays believed 
that it would afford good traveling at any season of the year. 
Descending the Pecos for about seventy miles to Live Oak Creek, 
the expedition struck out northeast towards the heads of the 


“Clarksville (Texas) Northern Standard, September 2, 1848; Victoria 
Texian Advocate, August 24, November 2, November 9, 1848. 

“This town was situated at the junction of the Rio Conchos with the 
Rio Grande. Its population, estimated between 1,200 and 2,000, lived in 
one-story adobe houses. The Nortefios, as the townsmen were called, were 
considered a bad lot. To hold their ground between the hostile Co- 
manche and Apache, they became “allies, spies, powder purveyors, receiv- 
ers and buyers of stolen goods of the Texan Comanche.” This alliance 
with the Comanche seemed advantageous to the Mexicans, as by this 
means they assisted in keeping the Apache in check. Froebel, 408-409, 
as cited in note 9; Bieber, XII, 352-353, as cited in note 4; Clarksville 
(Texas) Northern Standard, February 10, 1849; W. H. C. Whiting to 
J. G. Totten, September 8, 1849. MS., Letters Received, Chief of En- 
gineers, Old Records Section, Office of Chief of Engineers, Washington. 
(Hereafter cited as MS., L. R., C. E.) 

“Fort Leaton was not a military but a trading post. Situated six 
miles below Presidio del Norte on the American side of the Rio Grande, 
it was established in 1846 by a frontiersman named Leaton. Clarksville 
(Texas) Northern Standard, February 10, 1349; Bur. of Am. Eth., /7th 
Ann. Rpt., 1, 387-388. 
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Conchos and San Saba Rivers. Because of the weakened condition 
of the horses Hays abandoned the idea of reaching the San Saba, 
which was at some distance to the north. He therefore struck out 
for the Las Moras and San Antonio. 

The expedition had been absent 107 days.'* All returned with 
the exception of three, who remained at the Rio Grande. One of 
the party, a Doctor Wahm, perished in the mountains. He became 
insane from starvation, and escaped into the hills where it was im- 
possible to find him. Hays reported that a practical wagon route 
to Presidio del Norte existed at all seasons of the year." 

While private citizens of Texas made the initial movement in 
establishing direct means of communication and travel between 
portions of the state and Mexico, the federal government at the 
same time inaugurated a definite policy of exploration which 
eclipsed anything that could be sponsored by private enterprise. 

On December 10, 1848, Secretary of War Marcy ordered Brevet 
Major General William J. Worth to the Texas frontier. Worth 
was ordered to station troops on the line of the Rio Grande below 
San Antonio and along the frontier settlements. He was also 
directed to examine the country on the left bank of the Rio Grande 
and from San Antonio to Santa Fé.’® 

In the following year the citizens of Austin cooperated with 
the federal government'® in establishing direct commercial rela- 
tions with El Paso. They sent out a joint exploring expedition 
under Major Robert 8S. Neighbors and Doctor John 8S. Ford. In 
obedience to orders from General Worth, February 26, 1849, Neigh- 
bors organized his party. He was to examine the country between 
the Pecos and El Paso and ascertain the practicability of a route 


“Hays was back in San Antonio in December, 1848. 

“From Presidio del Norte to Chihuahua, a good wagon road already 
existed. Sen. Ex. Docs., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 32, pp. 64-65; Clarksville 
(Texas) Northern Standard, February 10, 1849; Victoria Tevian Ad- 
vocate, December 21, 1848. 

“William L. Marcy to Worth, December 10, 1848. MS., Letter Books, 
Secretary of War, Old Records Section, Adjutant General’s Office, Wash- 
ington. (Hereafter cited as MS., L. B., S. W.) 

“The notion that the Neighbors-Ford expedition was purely a com- 
mercial venture on the part of the citizens of Austin is not borne out 
by the evidence. This expedition was a part of the federal govern- 
ment’s exploration policy in Texas. Neighbors to W. S. Harney, June 
4, 1849. MS., Letters Received, Headquarters of the Army, Old Records 
Section, Adjutant General’s Office, Washington. (Hereafter cited as MS., 
L. R., A.) 
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for the movement of troops as well as for commercial purposes. 
The personnel consisted largely of some friendly Indians and citi- 
zens of Austin.'7 On March 23 the expedition started from the 
North Bosque and moved northward as far as Brady’s Creek. The 
country from the latter stream to the headwaters of the Concho 
Neighbors found greatly undulating with an abundant supply of 
grass, water, and timber. Striking out westward at the Concho, 
the exploring party pushed on to Horsehead Crossing. On April 
17 the expedition reached the Pecos. A week later the explorers 
made the Carriso Pass, which they found plentifully supplied with 
water but rough and rugged for a considerable distance. The 
westerly line of march was followed until El Paso was reached on 
May 2. Four days later the expedition started on its homeward 
journey. The exploring party traveled eastward over the Guada- 
lupe Mountains to the Pecos River. The remainder of the journey 
was via Horsehead Crossing, the Concho, Brady’s Creek, the San 
Saba and Llano Rivers. San Antonio was reached on June 2. 
Both Neighbors and Ford reported that the route they followed 
would make an excellent wagon road to El Paso.'* The prac- 
ticability of a wagon route between Austin and El Paso was fully 
established. A section of country hitherto deemed impassable was 
opened to the immigrant, the merchant, and the soldier.’® 

In the year that Neighbors and Ford led their exploring party 
to El Paso, United States government officers made no less than 
seven official reconnaissances in various portions of the state. 

"The party consisted of John Harry, a Delaware; Joe Ellis and Tom 
Coshatee, Shawnees; Mo-po-cho-co-po and Buffalo Hump, Comanche Chiefs; 
Patrick Gowin a Choctaw; D. C. Sullivan; A. D. Neall; Dr. John S. 
Ford. Neighbors to Harney, June 4, 1849. MS., L. R., H. A. 

“Bieber, XII, 354, as cited in note 4; A. E. Whittaker, “The Frontier 
Policy of the United States in the Mexican Cession, 1845-1860” (MS., 
University of Texas, M. A. Thesis, 1927), 98 

“The Houston Mercantile Advertiser, December 29, 1849, quoted Neigh- 
bors, who first defined the route, as follows: “A better route for a 
wagon or railroad, for an equal distance does net exist than from New 
Braunfels or Austin to El Paso.” F. X. Aubry, famous Santa Fé and 
Chihuahua trader, arrived in Victoria, Texas, in the early part of Jan- 
uary, 1850, with a caravan of eighteen wagons from Santa Fé. He rep- 
resented the Neighbors’ road as good, and stated that it could be trav- 
eled in about half the time of the old route. He believed that ultimately 
the entire trade would take this direction. Houston Mercantile Adver- 
tiser, December 29, 1849; Victoria Texian a, January 25, 1850; 
Neighbors to Medill, June 18, 1849. ©. A 
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These expeditions were conducted mainly by officers of the Bureau 
of Topographical Engineers. 

The first of these expeditions, under the direction of Lieutenants 
William F. Smith of the Topographical Engineers, and William 
H. C. Whiting of the Engineers, was directed towards El Paso. 
According to General Orders Number 10 issued by the Assistant 
Adjutant General George Deas, of the Eighth Military Depart- 
ment,”° these officers were instructed to find a suitable road for 
military and commercial purposes as well as to select eligible sites 
for military posts.** In addition to the commanding officers, the 
reconnoitering party consisted of a small military escort and guide, 
a total of nine men,** who had traveled with the Hays expedition 
the year before. On February 12, 1849, the expedition left San 
Antonio. 

The route extended northwestward through Fredericksburg** and 
thence to the headwarters of the south fork of the San Saba River. 
As far as the headwaters of this stream the explorers found that the 
country was well timbered and watered and required but slight 
labor for a good wagon road.** The expedition next ascended a 
high table-land covered with mesquite grass. Shifting to the south- 


*Between August 31, 1848, and October 31, 1853, Texas was known as 
the Eighth Military Department. From the latter date to the eve of 
the Civil War it was designated as the Department of Texas. During 
this twelve-year period the military boundaries of Texas were changed 
no less than ten times. R. P. Thian, Notes Illustrating the Military 
Geography of the United States, 1813-1880 (Washington, 1881), 40-48, 
98-99; General Orders, No. 49, 1848; No. 21, 1849; No. 58, 1849; No. 
56, 1851; No. 5, 1853; No. 25, 1853; No. 4, 1853; No. 2, 1857; No. 4, 
1859; No. 12, 1860; General Order Books, Numbers 12-14, 1847-1861. 
MS;, 0: R.S., A. G. 0: 

4George Deas to Whiting, February 9, 1849. MS., L. R., C. E. 

“At Fredericksburg this number was increased to sixteen. Bieber, 
XII, 353, as cited in note 4; Whiting to Totten, September 8, 1849. This 
is Whiting’s Journal. MS., L. R., C. E. 

“This was one of many German settlements in Texas. It was beau- 
tifully situated on the Barrows Creek, a tributary of the Pedernales. 
Its inhabitants, numbering between 800 and 900, were miserably poor 
and without the usual German thrift seen elsewhere. Whiting to Tot- 
ten, September 8, 1849. MS., L. R., C. E.; W. G. Freeman, Report of 
Inspection of Eighth Military Department, April 22, 1853, p. 61. MS., 
Old Records Section, Adjutant General’s Office, Washington. 

*Whiting reported that the San Saba was a beautiful stream, heavily 
timbered with Pecan, Elm, and Hackberry, with fine tracts of land along 
its banks. Whiting to Totten, September 8, 1849. MS., L. R., C. E.; 
J. KE. Johnston to J. J. Abert, May 25, 1849. Letters Received, Chief 
of Topographical Engineers, Old Records Section Office of Chief of En- 
gineers, Washington. (Hereafter cited as MS., L. R., C. T. E.) 
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west, the line of march was continued over a uniformly good road. 
Between the San Saba and the Pecos there was a great scarcity of 
water. The rest of the journey was in a general northwesterly 
direction similar to that followed by Neighbors and Ford. Cross- 
ing the Live Oak Creek, a tributary of the Pecos, the party moved 
on to Ojo Escondido and then to the Apache Spring. Passing the 
Painted Comanche Camp, El Paso was reached on April 12, the 
command having toiled for fourteen days among the wild mountains 
of the Apache.** 

On the outbound trip, the expedition met several small groups 
of Lipan Apache along the San Saba and Pecos. These Indians 
appeared friendly. In the Apache country west of the Pecos the 
reconnoitering party was surrounded by a band of several hundred 
hostile Apache. Their warlike ardor cooled off, however, when the 
white men presented a bold front. There was no fight and the 
exploring party was permitted to proceed on its journey.*® 

On April 19 the return march was commenced. The command- 
ing officers had intended to follow the same trail. The scarcity of 
water between the San Saba and Pecos Rivers led to the adoption 
of a more southerly route. The expedition traveled down the Rio 
Grande for about a hundred miles from El Paso. It then turned 
eastward to the Pecos and continued down its right bank for about 
sixty miles. From this point it crossed over to the San Pedro, or 
Devil’s River, which was followed to within a few miles of its mouth. 
After leaving the San Pedro, the expedition came upon an ex- 
tensive and rolling prairie dotted with thickets and mesquite. 
Crossing the Las Moras Creek, it entered a beautiful rolling country 
covered with fine grass and relieved by numerous groves of live oak 
and mesquite. Continuing eastward across the Nueces, Frio, and 
Seco Rivers, the expedition was back in San Antonio by the latter 
part of May.*? 

The return routes of Neighbors and Ford and of Smith and 
Whiting soon became known as the Upper and Lower roads, re- 
spectively. Smith found the southern (lower) route more prac- 
ticable than the northern (upper) or San Saba route.** He re- 


*Whiting to Totten, September 8, 1849. MS., L. R., C. EK. 

*Tbid. 

"Bieber, XII, 353-354, as cited in note 4; Whiting to Totten, Septem- 
ber 8, 1849. MS., L. R., C. E. 

*The only difficulty on the lower route was between the San Pedro 
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ported that his return route could be made into a practicable wagon 
road for military and commercial purposes between San Antonio 
and El Paso. The distance was about 600 miles.”* 

A new route to the West had been found.*® A very intensive 
field of operations had been launched upon an important frontier. 
A vast acquisition of territory hitherto unknown or but vaguely 
described in the records of old Spanish adventurers was now being 


brought to light.** 
To test the practicability of the southern route, Brevet Major 


Jefferson Van Horn conducted an elaborate government train from 
San Antonio to El Paso. His command, consisting of six com- 
panies of the Third Infantry, was accompanied by a train of 275 
wagons and 2500 animals transporting the stores and property of 


the battalion.** 

Van Horn originally intended to conduct the military train vta 
Fredericksburg, but upon the return of Smith and Whiting with a 
favorable report, the route was changed. Directions were given 
for the expedition to proceed by way of the southern route.** 

Late in May the transport trains left San Antonio and moved 
westward to Fort Inge, the military post on the Leona, where they 
were joined by the troops. Heavy rains delayed the departure till 


and the Pecos. ‘At the point of departure from the latter, a solid mass 
of limestone closed in leaving but a narrow valley and rocky cafions. 
This difficulty, however, Smith believed could be removed by a fatigue 
party. Smith maintained that within three weeks this road could be 
made practicable. Bieber, XII, 354, as cited in note 4; William F. 
Smith to Johnston, May 25, 1849. MS., L. R., C. T. E. 

*Whiting recommended that the whole neighboring region of the “Big 
Bend” sector be thoroughly explored. Its geology, geography, and topog- 
raphy was still unknown. For military and commercial interests, he 
recommended that reconnoitering parties traverse the extensive region 
between the Pecos and the Rio Grande. Whiting to Totten, May 25, 
1849, September 8, 1849. MS., L. R., C. E.; Sen. Fa. Docs., 31 Cong., 
1 Sess., No. 64, pp. 44-7; Bieber, XII, 353-354, as cited in note 4. 

“Whiting to Totten, May 17, 1849. MS., L. R., C. E. 

“Ibid. May 27, 1849. 

“Sen. Ex. Docs., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 64, p. 41. 

“On June 1, 1849, Lieutenant Colonel J. E. Johnston received orders 
from Brigadier General William S. Harney, Commander of the Eighth 
Military Department, to organize two topographical parties for service 
between San Antonio and El Paso. ‘To one of these Johnston was to be 
attached, to “direct the march of the Third Infantry via the Smith- 
Whiting or Southern route.” Lieutenant Francis T. Bryan of the Topo- 
graphical Engineers was to examine the upper road recently reported 
by Neighbors. Johnston to George M. Brooke, December 28, 1849.  MS., 
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June 3. Moving southwestward the command passed over a level 
prairie with luxuriant grass and fertile soil. The German settle- 
ments of Castroville,** Quihi, and Vandenburg were on the line of 
march to the Rio Frio. 

From this point Lieutenant-Colonel J. E. Johnston and Lieu- 
tenant William F. Smith with a small train of wagons proceeded 
in advance of the main body to make further explorations and 
open a road. 

The recruits from the military post on the Leona having joined 
the battalion, the whole expedition moved to the Nueces. The 
course was northwest over a slightly hilly and rolling country. 
After passing several small streams, such as Turkey Creek, Elm 
Creek, and Las Moras, the expedition reached San Felipe. From 
there the command followed the southern route to El Paso, arriving 
there on September 8. The march of 650 miles had been made in 
100 days.*° 

On October 11, Johnston, leading a party of twenty-five men 
accompanied by two Delaware Indian guides, set out on the return 
march. A train of twenty-five wagons followed. In order to 
examine the country between the Rio Grande and the heads of the 
Colorado and Brazos Rivers, Johnston took the northern route. 
The severity of the weather compelled him to deviate to the 
southern route when he reached the Pecos. He was back in San 
Antonio on November 23. While Johnston reported the southern 
road excellent, with an abundance of grass and fuel, he wanted a 
shorter and smoother road along the San Pedro. On the return 
march, therefore, he and R. A. Howard, his engineer, with ten 
men turned eastward from the head of the San Pedro in search 
of a more direct and practicable route from that point at Woll’s 
road about Vandenburg. Johnston found the country between that 
river and the western branches of the Nueces, about sixty miles, 

“This town, situated on the west bank of the Medina, consisted of 
about 500 inhabitants, mostly German emigrants. Captain S. G. French, 
Quartermaster of the expedition, found in this settlement that “idleness 
and poverty were more visible than wealth; the houses were falling into 
decay and rich lands uncultivated.” Six years later, however, when 
Olmsted passed through there he found conditions considerably improved; 
the settlers were energetic; the houses were neatly kept and had a pros- 
perous air about them. The settlement resembled one of the villages of 
the Upper Rhone Valley. Sen. Hx. Doc., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 64, pp. 
41-42; F. L. Olmsted, A Journey through Texas (New York, 1859), 276- 
278; Malinda Rankin, Texas in 1850 (Boston, 1850), 188. 

“Sen. Hx, Docs., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 64, pp. 42-44. 
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quite destitute of water; otherwise the road was quite practicable.** 

The explorations of the government officers supplemented by the 
travels of the “Forty-Niners” had definitely established the south- 
ern route as a means of travel and transportation. A small portion 
of the Missouri-Santa Fé-Chihuahua trade was diverted to Texas 
and largely by the southern route.*? 

While Major Van Horn was testing the practicability of the 
southern route, Lieutenant Francis T. Bryan did the same for the 
northern route. On June 14 that officer left San Antonio with 
a party of thirty men for El] Paso via Fredericksburg, the San Saba 
and Concho Rivers, and Guadalupe Mountains. The trip took 
about six weeks. El Paso was reached on July 29. In his report 
of December 1 to Colonel Joseph E. Johnston, Bryan concluded 
that the route pursued offered no obstacles to the easy passage of 
wagons. With the exception of the dry region between the head 
of the Concho and Pecos Rivers, about sixty-eight miles, grass and 
water were found daily within twenty-five miles.** 

Thus within a few months two new, important roads from San 
Antonio to E] Paso had been opened. Government trains, troops, 
and supplies, and emigrants could now travel between those points 
with greater ease and safety. 

The Organ and Sacramento Mountains of New Mexico*® proved 
a great obstacle to the passage of military and emigrant wagon 
trains. In order to find a pass practicable for the passage of 
wagons, Lieutenant William F. Smith explored these mountains. 
The reconnaissance was made between September 21 and October 
11 while recruiting the teams for the return march to San 


Antonio.*° 
Leaving camp Las Crucitas on the Rio Grande, Smith and 


*Johnston to Brooke, December 28, 1849. MS., L. R., C. T. E. 


"San Antonio Ledger, April 14, 1853. 

*Bryan was of the opinion that the northern route would be shortened 
by at least fifty miles. To effect such a saving it would be necessary 
to sink artesian wells between Fredericksburg and the San Saba, be- 
tween the San Saba and Brady’s Creek, and between the Pecos and 
Guadalupe Mountains. Bryan recommended the sinking of these wells. 
F. T. Bryan to Johnston, December 1, 1849. MS., L. R. C. T. EL; 
Sen. Hx. Does., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 64, pp. 14, 28, 25; Sen. Ex. Docs., 
33 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 78, p. 60. 

“Until 1850 the Sacramento and Organ mountains were within the 
boundaries of Texas. 

“Sen. Ex. Docs., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 64, pp. 13, 23. 
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escort moved northeastward and northward to Arroyo Soledad. 
At Ojo de San Nicolas, the exploring party left the wagon road 
and followed a well defined Indian trail to the Canon del Perro, 
the nearest point of the Sierra Sacramento. The northward march 
was continued until they reached the creek, El Agua de Nuestra 
Sefiora de la Luz. From there the base of the mountains was 
followed in a northwesterly course for about six miles until they 
arrived at the base of the pass. The course was then shifted to 
the northeast, the exploring party entering the valley of La 
Cienegua.*1 There the northern advance of the reconnaissance 
terminated. Smith next retraced his steps as far as Ojo de San 
Nicolas. From that point he entered the valley of the Ric Grande 
by the Paso de los Alamitos. This, Smith reported, was a broad 
valley connecting the Salt Lake and Rio Grande valleys and pre- 
sented no obstacles** to the passage of wagons.** 

Between the close of the Mexican War and the opening of the 
Civil War, Texas led the entire Southwest in the number of posts 
within its borders. In connection with the existing posts and the 
establishment of new ones government officers from time to time 
made tours of inspection to ascertain their effectiveness, as well as 
to study the character of the country. In 1849, Lieutenant Whit- 
ing of the corps of Engineers made a military reconnaissance of 
the frontier of the state. His examination, which took him across 
the central portion of the state, extended from Eagle Pass** on the 


“Smith described the La Cienegua as a marshy creek flowing between 
the Sierra Sacramento and Sierra Blanco. The width of the valley was 
about five miles but there was a large number of small spurs jutting 
out, on either side, from the mountains to the banks of the creek, which 
would necessitate a considerable amount of labor before La Cienegua 
could be made practicable for wagons. William F. Smith to Johnston, 
October 3, 1849. MS., L. R., C. T. E. 

“Sen. Ex. Docs., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 64, pp. 13-14; Smith to Johnston, 
October 3, 1849. MS., L. R., C. T. E. 

“While Smith was exploring the Organ and Sacramento Mountains, 
Lieutenant Bryan, Colonel J. E. Johnston, and R. A. Howard surveyed 
the valley of the Rio Grande from the lower end of the island below El 
Paso to Dofia Ana. Sen. Ex. Docs., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 64, pp. 26-27. 

“In the spring of 1853, Brevet Lieutenant Colonel W. G. Freeman, 
who made an inspection of the Texas posts, found Eagle Pass a settle- 
ment of about 100 inhabitants, of whom not more than fifteen were 
Americans. Two years later when Olmsted passed through the town it 
was still a sleepy and wretched looking place, consisting of about a half 
dozen tottering shanties and inhabited by twenty-five white people. With 
the exception of a few merchants who sold goods principally adapted to 
the Mexican market, the chief occupation of the townsmen was selling 
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Rio Grande to Coffee’s Bend near the mouth of the False Washita. 
The chain of posts within this survey included Forts Duncan, Inge, 
Lincoln, Martin Scott, Croghan, Gates, Graham, and Worth. 

Whiting’s instructions from Brevet Major General George M. 
Brooke, Commander of the Eighth Military Department, October 
1, 1849, were very elaborate. He was directed to embrace in his 
report the general character of the country, condition of the roads, 
building material, fuel, water, subsistence, forage, population, 
climate and strength of the military posts.*® 

Whiting’s report in the form of a journal was submitted to 
Major George Deas, Assistant Adjutant General of the Eighth 
Military Department, January 21, and March 14, 1850, re- 
spectively. The report of January deals with the reconnaissance 
from the Rio Seco to the mouth of the False Washita while that 
of the latter date describes his examination from the Rio Seco 
westward to Eagle Pass. The report falls into three divisions: 
(1) character of the country; (2) routes; and (3) military posts. 

The reconnaissance embraced a great variety of country. Above 
the Woll road Whiting traveled along the southern slope of a range 
of rugged hills.*° Leaving the Medina, he followed this range 
northeastward to the elevated table-lands of the Brazos. Watered 
by numerous creeks, this region was very desirable. Far to the 
north and west the vast prairie presented an unbroken and sterile 
plain. As the settlements were approached the country was broken 
by numerous ravines bounded by steep cliffs. Here were found 
many passes used by the Comanche, Lipan, and Waco Indians on 
their predatory excursions to the lower Rio Grande and the settle- 
ments near San Antonio. 

Northeast of the Guadalupe, in the direction of the line of the 
military posts and beyond, Whiting entered a different type of 
country. The sameness of the scenery was relieved by the rugged 
mountains of the Colorado. The distinguishing feature of this 
locality was its rock formation. Primitive rocks appeared every- 
liquor and gambling, the principal customers being the soldiers from 
Fort Duncan. Olmsted, 315, as cited in note 34; Freeman, as cited in 
note 23. 

“Brooke to Whiting, October 1, 1849. MS., L. R., C. E. 


“This range is the lower limit of the great limestone formation of the 
northwest prairie. From the base of these hills stretch the beautiful 
valleys of Las Moras, Nueces, Frio, Medina, and Guadalupe. Whiting 
to Deas, January 21, 1850. MS., L. R., C. E. 
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where. Enormous masses of syenitic granite and huge ledges of 
red sandstone, through which protruded quartz, gneiss, and feld- 
spar, dotted the line of march. Building stone of excellent quality 
was in great abundance. Leaving the fertile valley of the Colorado 
with its beautiful and varied scenery, the northward march was 
across the Lampasas, the Cowhouse, the Leon, and the Bosque. 
Except in time of high water, there was no impediment to travel 
in any direction. Between the Brazos and the Red River, Whiting 
found the same general alternation of prairie and river bottom. 
Due to the overflow of the numerous freshets, the Red River coun- 
try, particularly the region of the “Cross Timbers,” was very un- 
healthy. Throughout the lower Trinity there were many valuable 
tracts sheltered from “Northers.” Game was abundant, and the 
settlements were rapidly increasing.** 

The country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, along the 
Woll road, was very unfavorable. It was subject to drought, badly 
watered, and clothed with cactus and thorny chaparral. As the 
Rio Grande was approached, the country presented a dreary and 
desolate appearance. It was an excellent region for Indian depreda- 
tions. From Las Moras to the Leona, hundreds of Indian trails 
crossed. Near Fort Inge was the Indian highroad of the Frio. 
Next were trails of the Blanco and the Sabinal. To ward off 
Indian attacks in this section, Whiting recommended a policy of 
retaliation.** 

The character of the route on his line of march Whiting found 
on the whole to be practicable. From Fort Lincoln to Fort Martin 
Scott, the road heretofore considered impracticable because of the 
innumerable rugged caiions which intersect the hills, seemed equally 
as good as between San Antonio and Fort Martin Scott. The road 
from Fredericksburg in the direction of Bandera Pass*® had re- 
cently been examined by Captain William Steele of the Second 
Dragoons and was reported favorably. By means of Bandera Pass 
the passage from the Guadalupe to the Medina was readily made. 
Both the pass and the road were being used regularly by the 
Indians. The general character of the route from Fort Lincoln to 


“Ibid. 

“Tbid., March 14, 1850. 

“This celebrated Indian pass had been known as an Indian road from 
earliest history of the Spanish settlements; it had been identified with 
many a frontier fight and many a hostile inroad. Jbid., January 21, 1850. 
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Fort Martin Scott via the Medina and Bandera Pass was hilly and 
110 miles long. Some labor was necessary to prepare the wagon 
road. The route between Fort Worth and Red River, skirting the 
western edge of the Cross Timbers for about eighty miles, was 
already practicable.*’ In the Southwest the existing road between 
Fort Inge and Fort Duncan Whiting found very circuitous; he 
proposed a shorter and more direct course that would shorten the 
distance between those points about twenty miles.** 

The chain of posts examined varied in importance. Fort Martin 
Scott was in a strategic position to punish as well as to restrain 
Indian depredations. Within a hundred miles west of this post 
passed all the great Indian trails. Whiting recommended no less 
than two mounted companies of 100 men each. Forts Croghan 
and Gates were of less general importance; Croghan, sixty miles 
northwest of Austin, and Gates near the present site of Gatesville, 
forty miles southwest of Waco, served as a protection of the imme- 
diate neighborhood. Fort Graham, some fifty miles northeast of 
Fort Gates, was important because of its position on the upper 
frontier. Fort Washita, 120 miles above Fort Worth, he con- 
sidered ineffective; the distance from the latter post was too great 
for garrisons to scout effectively. The extensive line of country 
was too greatly exposed to incursions of the Wichita. Whiting 
believed that greater protection could be secured for the extensive 
frontier north of the line dividing the force at Fort Worth and 
placing one company at the Elm Fork of the Trinity.** 

In the southwest, Whiting considered Forts Lincoln and Inge 
of primary importance. Lincoln, two miles from Dhanis, the 
extreme western German settlement, furnished protection to the 
frontier settlements and served as a post of escort and refuge for 
the extensive travel of the road. Fort Inge, eighty miles south- 
west of San Antonio, was on the great inland commercial route 
and at the point where the great military road to El Paso left 
the road to Kagle Pass.®* 

The line of posts Whiting found insufficiently garrisoned. He 
recommended that they be strengthened by a “disciplined mounted 
force of about 2,000 men, lightly equipped, acting continually by 


bid. 

"Tbid., March 14, 1850. 
“Tbid., January 21, 1850. 
“7bid., March 14, 1850. 
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a system of moving camps.” His additional 2,000 men, Whiting 
would distribute as follows: 200 men on the Red River to hold 
in check the fierce bands of northern Comanche; 500 men on the 
Brazos; 300 men at the old San Saba post;°* 300 men at Las 
Moras; 700 men at Presidio del Norte.** Such a line would pene- 
trate the very heart of the Indian country. Effective commands 
distributed over such a line, he believed, would impress and restrain 
the Indian, and render greater protection on the exposed frontier. 

In the same year that Whiting made his tour of inspection of 
the frontier posts, Lieutenant Nathaniel Michler of the Topo- 
graphical Engineers, examined the country to the south, between 
Corpus Christi and Fort Inge. The object of the reconnaissance 
was to ascertain the practicability of opening a road between the 
two points. 

Starting from Corpus Christi, Michler’s course was generally 
northwest. For a distance of some 200 miles he traveled over a 
high rolling prairie. Throughout this region there was an abundance 
of game, wild cattle, and different varieties of deer. The streams 
abounded in varieties of fish.** 

The findings of this examination were favorable. Reporting to 
Major Deas, July 31, 1849, Michler described the region examined 
as “offering every facility for opening a good road.” He believed 
that communication and transportation could be had between those 
points by any means of conveyance, with comparatively little labor. 
He pointed out, however, the extreme difficulty of obtaining sup- 
plies along this route, due largely to the absence of settlements 
between the points of the survey. 

*A point once occupied by «a Spanish garrison. One of the California 
emigrant routes passed it. It was strategically situated for scouting 
to and from the settlements. bid. 

*Las Moras, on the military road passing to El Paso, commanded the 
country crossed by the Indians en route to Coahuila and southwest 
Texas. Presidio del Norte was within striking distance of the warlike 
Apache and near the great trails; it also served as a recruiting point 
for travelers. Whiting to Deas, January 21, 1850. MS., L. R., C. E. 

“Describing the character of the country both on the Frio and Leona 
rivers, Michler remarked that it might be divided into four parallel 
strips: (1) next to the river, consisting of heavy timber and heavy 
black soil; (2) a mesquite flat of small width, and the soil of a lighter 
nature and very fertile; (3) a range of low hills covered with loose 
stone and thick chaparral; and (4) a wide open prairie, soil generally 
dry but coarse with excellent grass. N. Michler to Abert, July 31, 1849. 

“There were a few settlements between Corpus Christi and San Pa- 
tricio. Sen. Ex. Docs., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 64, pp. 7-12. 
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The need for a road connecting the frontier settlements of 
Arkansas with El Paso served as an occasion for another recon- 
naissance by Lieutenant Michler along the northern border of the 
state. The initial point was Fort Washita®* and the destination 
was a point on the Pecos. 

According to Special Orders, Number 50, September 11, 1849, 
from the headquarters of the Eighth Military Department, Michler 
with an escort of fourteen men, all civilians, left San Antonio for 
Washita. The route was mainly in a northerly direction, follow- 
ing along the extreme line of settlements, passing through Austin, 
Navarro, Dallas, and Preston. 

After spending several days at Fort Washita recruiting his outfit, 
Michler with a party of twenty-one men and four wagons began 
the reconnaissance on November 9. Crossing the Washita, a 
southwesterly course was followed to the Cross Timbers. By the 
twenty-second of the month the mouth of the Little Wichita was 
reached.*® As the expedition moved westward, grazing improved: 
gramma, sedge, buffalo, and mesquite grass were in great abund- 
ance. On November 23 the exploring party left the Red River 
and marched southwestward, moving along the divide between the 
Big and Little Wichita and between the Wichita and the Brazos 
Rivers, “a very beautiful country for roads.” After leaving the 
Red River, several bands of Shawnee, Delaware, and Comanche 
were encountered, but they gave no trouble. 

From the Brazos, the expedition continued southwest until it 
struck Captain Marcy’s Trail® and then followed it. On December 


“This post was situated on the False Washita River, thirty miles 
above its junction with the Red River in the country of the Chickasaw 
Nation. Jbid., 36 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 1, pp. 218-220. 

“HH. Ex, Docs., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 67, pp. 3-6. 

“In 1849, Captain Randolph B. Marey led an exploring expedition 
from Fort Smith to Santa Fé, one of the purposes of which was to as- 
certain the best route between those points. His route was mainly 
westward along the south bank of the Canadian as far as Anton Chico. 
From there his course was northwest through Galisteo to Santa Fé. 
On his return he established a new trail, Marcy’s Trail, across northern 
Texas. From Santa Fé, Marcy moved down the Rio Grande as far as 
Dofia Ana. He next traveled southeast till he struck the Pecos at the 
32nd parallel. From that point his trail ran in a northeasterly course 
along the headwaters of the Colorado and Brazos Rivers. The trail 
crossed Red River at Preston and continued northward to Fort Smith. 
Shortly after the opening of the trail, a number of immigrants used it 
on its way to the Pacific. Forts Belknap, Cooper, Phantom Hill, and 
Chadbourne were established on or near it for the protection of immi- 
grants and settlers from other portions of the state who were in search 
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16 Michler commenced crossing the divide that separated the 
waters of the Brazos from those of the Colorado. For five days 
the tired men and beasts plodded laboriously over an eighty-mile 
stretch of high rolling prairies, arid and destitute of timber and 
grass. Passing the Big Springs of the Colorado and Mustang 
Springs, the Pecos was struck about forty miles above the Horse- 
head Crossing, December 30. The point at which the reconnais- 
sance ended, in the vicinity of the 103rd parallel, was 492 miles 
from Fort Washita. On the last day of the year, the expedition 
started for San Antonio, traveling via the southern route. On 
January 28 the trip was completed." 

Michler’s report of January 28, 1850, to Colonel Joseph FE. 
Johnston was highly favorable. For hundreds of miles Michler 
found the country almost a perfect level, well watered and timbered. 
The only objectionable features were sand hills and scarcity of 
wood and water*®? between Big Springs and the Pecos. His wagons 
had traveled the entire distance without the slightest difficulty. 
The entire region traversed he pictured much more favorably than 
had been reported heretofore.** 

Government officers operating in the military department of 
Texas were also desirous of establishing direct communication 
between San Antonio and the post at Ringgold Barracks. From 
August to November of 1850 Lieutenants M. L. Smith and Michler 
examined a route between those points via Fort Merrell. These 
officers also surveyed the Rio Grande from Ringgold Barracks to 
a point eighty miles above the mouth of the Pecos.** 

In the fall of the same year Lieutenant Bryan made a survey 
between San Antonio and Fort Merrell. On his outward march, 
between November 26 and December 2, he found the road exceed- 
ingly crooked. The straight line connecting San Antonio and 
Fort Merrell fell considerably to the west of the existing road. 


of new homes. Marcy’s trail was the general route later followed in 
the construction of the Texas and Pacific Railroad. H. Ha. Docs., 31 
Cong., 1 Sess., No. 45, pp. 23-77; R. C. Crane, “Some Aspects of the 
History of West and Northwest Texas since 1845,” in Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, XXVI, 34-35. 

“H. Ex. Docs., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 67, pp. 8-12. 

“This difficulty, Johnston pointed out, might be removed by sinking 
artesian wells. Johnston to Abert, January 27, 1850. MS., L. R., C. T. E. 

“H, Ex, Docs., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 67, pp. 10-11. 

“Sen. Ex. Docs., 33 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 78, p. 62; M. L. Smith to 
Johnston, January 6, 1851. MS., L. R., C. T. E. 
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Upon his return Bryan followed the same road to the San Cristoval 
Crossing and then a more westerly course to San Antonio. The 
outward journey was 101 miles and the return about twenty miles 
shorter. Bryan believed that with a few days’ labor this road could 
be made practicable.” 

The exploring activities of government officers and engineers 
during the three years following the close of the Mexican War did 
a great deal toward opening up the western part of the state to 
greater trade and settlement. Michler’s route across northern 
Texas, extending from Fort Washita some 500 miles to the south- 
west, connected the frontier settlements of Arkansas with El Paso. 
The new practicable route between San Antonio and Presidio del 
Norte opened by Hays and the upper and lower routes, connecting 
Austin and El Paso and San Antonio and El Paso, opened by 
Neighbors and Ford and Smith and Whiting, respectively, diverted 
a small portion of the Missouri-Santa Fé-Chihuahua trade to Texas. 
The military reconnaissances across the central portion of the 
state, between Eagle Pass on the Rio Grande and Coffee’s Bend 
near the mouth of the False Washita, and the examinations in the 
southwest, between Corpus Christi and Fort Inge and between San 
Antonio and Ringgold Barracks and Fort Merrell, added materially 
to the knowledge of those sections of country. 

During the same period the Rio Grande was surveyed from 
Ringgold Barracks northward to a point eighty miles above the 
Pecos; the Sacramento Mountains above El Paso were explored 
and found practicable for the passage of wagon trains. These 
governmental activities proved a great boon to the settler, the 
merchant, the immigrant, and the soldier, and paved the way for 
the future development of the western part of the state. 


“Bryan to Johnston, December 23, 1850. MS., L. R., C. T. E. 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
XXIX 


Tuesday the 27th february 1844 fine Spring weather hard at 
work in the garden, Eastern mail failed— the old negro Charles 
I put to day in the Service of T. J. Jennings Esqr where he will 
serve on account of the fee J.M. Watkins owes him on account 
of the estate of Wm Cabble ded, Sowed Rey to day, it is a little 
late, but it will make a good Pasture, 

Wednesday the 28th weather continues fine, and very warm all 
the Trees are budding out, still hard at work in the garden, sow- 
ing Reye, and ploughing up ground for Sweet Potatoes, was but 
very little in the office to day— Mr Wm Graham returned from 
Natchitochez last night he saw Mr Hoya, Nelson, and my Son 
Charles near the Garrisson 25 miles from Natchitochez on Sun- 
day Evening last, all well; Gel Henderson arrived to day from 
Crockett Washington, Houston & Galveston, brought no particu- 
lar news, received a Letter pr gel H. from David Akin Admin- 
istrator of Oliver Akin decd dated New Orleans 29th January 
1844, he says he will pay the monay I drew on him for, if he 
can get his Papers, which he will receive pr Mr Eder who will 
no doubt receive the monay and Mr Hoya will consequently bring 
me the articles I send for.— 

Thursday the 29th weather warm & Cloudy, had a very light 
shower to day— was a short time at the Office and renewed some 
Executions in favor of Js Eakin Admr of E. M. Eakin, done 
some business for Chevallier, and worked in the garden the rest 
of the day, and feel very fatigued at this present writing 7. P. M— 

Friday the first March commenced to work in the garden this 
morning, but rain drove me out of it, rained very hard for sev- 
eral hours and continues to rain all day and at this time 7 P. 
M— had several trials in the magistrates Court no news from 
any quarter 

Saturday the 2d Clear weather anniversary of our Independ- 
ence(?) nothing doing in the Place, no one stirring— went out 
to Mr John Dursts, for Eugenia, who has been out there a week 
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on a Visit, she is 15 years old to day, arrived at Mr Durst’s at 5 
P. M. Mr Durst gone to Trinity saw Mr Washington a Lawyer 
from Liberty who stopped all night at Mr Durst— 

Sunday the 3d fair— left at 9 A. M. Arrived at home at 12 
oclock found all well, Mr Joost returned to day from Natchi- 
tochez, Charley was well Mr Hoya & Nelson gone to New Or- 
leans was introduced to a Mr Prather of Natchitochez 

Monday the 4th March 1844 fine weather rather cloudy Mr 
Barrett returned from New Orleans, dito Mr Gardiner, Mr Bar- 
rett brought me a Letter from Bernard Cohen, and a Package 
containing several late novels— Mr Gardener informes me that 
he has not done any thing in my Business with Mr Campbell, 
but offers me a Certificate of 640 acres of Land, which I dont 
think I shall take. the Board of Land Commissioners met to day 
and done some Business in some 7 or 8 cases— Mr Barrett com- 
menced to Board with me 

Tuesday the 5th white frost last night, but dont think it done 
much damage to fruit trees paid my Taxes to day as Adminis- 
trator of Genereux Benard, Patricio de Torres, and as agent of 
P Delmore, & for Mrs Sterne and myself, all amounting to 
$72.25, which I had great trouble to get— this much for a gov- 
ernment to which I am paying Taxes to protect me in my rights 
and it is the very one that is swindling me out of $950.00 but 
n’importe— I assisted to raise the thing so I must not or at least 
ought not to grumble 

Wednesday the 6th Cold night but not much of a frost as I 
expected their would be— some business at the office, Mr Barrett 
received some goods to day, Graham dito, the Town is looking 
up— a Mr Blackbourn returned last night from New Orleans 
reports that all in that city are for Anexation— good— he also 
states that the Steam Boat De Soto ran afoul of the Steam Boat 
Buck Eye and sunk her, and that 100 or more lives were lost by 
this sad accident Mr Hoya and Mr Nelson were on Board when 
the accident happened (That is on Board of the De Soto) hope 
that my Son Charles was not on Board and from what I can learn 
from Mr Joost Charlie is in Natchitochez 

Thursday the 7th heavy dew and Cloudy in the morning, sun 
very warm in the afternoon, worked in the garden most of the 
day— 
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Friday the 8th warm this morning very heavy dew, cleared off 
fine, worked all day without intermission in the garden, Sowed 
Rice, and Sowed, and planted all kinds of vegetables, 

Saturday the 9th warm but clear last night— a Strong North 
wind is blowing this morning, fine weather the ballance of the 
Day, was up at the office, and attended to some Law Business, 
was introduced to a Mr Wardlaw, from Missioury, nothing new— 

Sunday the 10th cool weather N. E. wind blowing very strong 
all day, received some Pear and white mulberry trees from my 
friend Radford Berry Planted them, occupied myself at doing 
something all day, received the Red Lander of the 9th inst, pr 
private hand, nothing of great interest in it— 

Monday March the 11th 1844 rain last night, rained very hard 
occasionaly untill 3 P. M. when it cleared up, warm, the Eastern 
mail arrived brought a great number of Red Landers some Mar- 
shall times and a lot of Back numbers of the Northern Standard 
Jessy Walling Esqr who came from the west brought me $35.00 
in Exchequer monay also my draft paid which I drew on T. J. 
Gill for $17.50 on the 17th Nov in favor of Daniel J. Toler all 
of which is to be credited on a note I hold against Gill for $150.00 

Tuesday the 12th March very fine weather, every thing is com- 
ing up in garden and growing fine, worked in the garden, was 
at the office, wrote to Wm Pierpont also to Messrs Root & Taylor 
of Independence, respecting my claim for $500.00 I hold against 
S. B. Eves’s Estate made up the western mail but no one to 
take it away, gave Judge Hart a claim of $35.00 against the County 
which he noted and filed to be paid when its turn comes, and 
when there is monay in Treasury 

Wednesday the 13th Cloudy last night, commenced to rain 
very hard about 10 oclock A. M. continued to rain all day— paid 
David Rusk Sheriff and Tax Collector Thirty Dollars Exchequer 
monay, Doctor Lewis returned from Rusk County no one, as yet 
to take away the mail which was made up for the west yesterday 
morning 

Thursday the 14th very hard shower of rain last night Clear 
this worning, worked a little in the garden sold Dap a Poney I 
purchased of Dan. J. Toler to Mr Parsons to way my debts Mr 
Barrett who had gone to San Augustin returned this Evening 
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my old friend Elisha Roberts stops with me to night from his 
place on Trinity, on his way home. 

Friday the 15th Clear day, too wet however to plough, grew 
colder every minute towards Evening, gave orders to make fires 
under the Peach Trees,— Doctor Wm G. Lewis gave me an ac- 
count to collect for $92.00 as his medical Services to Wm. B. 
Hamill decd and also a negro who belonged to same— which 
amount when collected I am to account for to Doctor Lewis 
Stephen B. True arrived from Natchitochez this Evening, says 
that Nelson is on the Road coming back from New Orleans 

Saturday the 16th Cold north wind blowing but no frost last 
night, made fires in the Orchard, and killed some Peaches 
thereby— which otherwise would have done well— Mr Nelson ar- 
rived, brought me a Letter from Mr Eder’s Clerk— Charlie is well 
—did not go down to New Orleans,— am glad of it— for he would 
have been on the Boat de Soto, when she ran over the Buck 
Eye— got a few late Papers— the half of the Cabinet officers 
of the United States have been killed by the Explosion of a 
mammoth gun 

Sunday March the 17th 1844 Saint Patrick Day— !!! beuti- 
full day, had a very little frost last night,— Mr Becton preached 
at the Court house this morning, nothing else stirring 

Monday the 18th had a heavy white frost last night dont think 
it done much harm— Mr Rynolds who lives on my place, is in 
Town, dined with us— good old Fellow— returned Mr A. A. 
Nelson his note he gave me for $54.%5 and took a note on Wm 
C. Edwards of San Augustin for $57.75 payable next 25th De- 
cember gave Nelson my due Bill for $6.75 being the Ballance 
due him on Settlement as above stated, nothing new in Town— 

Tuesday the 19th no frost last night, very warm all day. a lit- 
tle cloudy towards Evening— not much doing in Town, at home 
nearly all day, the western mail was taken away for the first 
time under the new Contract 

Wednesday the 20th fine fair weather— wrote to Mr De Young 
of San Augustin and send him $27.874 pr general Rusk, which 
sum I collected for him from Wm W. Wingfield, wrote to Wm C. 
Edwards was introduced to Mr Ellis Surveyor of San Augustin 
County, Mr A. A. Nelson who has been boarding with me for 
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near two years or more, left to day to board with Judge Hart— 
we parted as we met— as Friends— 

Thursday the 21st very fine weather— planting corn all day, 
nothing whatsoever stirring, in Town, a Mr Buckley arrived from 
the U. S. reports, no news 

Friday the 22d fair & clear, a very hard north west wind blow- 
ing all day, finished planting half of the field of corn— garden 
suffering for rain— the western mail arrived for the first time 
under the new Contract— brought several Letters eta one for 
myself from the County Clerk of Liberty County telling me he 
did not receive my Deed for my head right for record, so that 
the old Scamp Wiess has not given my deed for my head right to 
be recorded as agreed upon— it serves me right I knew he is a 
damned Scamp and ought not to have trusted him 

Saturday the 23d a little frost last night not sufficient to hurt 
vegetation much— no news from any quarter, nothing doing in 
Town 

Sunday the 24th a very little frost again last night R. Scurry 
passed trough from the west. did not see him brings no news of 
any consequence, this day passed as all Sundays do, in Nacog- 
dochez—stale flat and unprofitable 

Monday the 25th beutifull weather, real Spring weather— 
worked in the garden eta, done some Business in the office, James 
Durst & Lady in Town, going to Shreeveport, wrote a Letter by 
him to Mr Myers of that place, mail come in from East, received 
a Letter from C. W. Griffith of New Orleans respecting some 
Land he owns here, purchased of A. Emanuel 

Tuesday the 26th March 1844 very warm, rain to day— a very 
wellcome visitor, rained just enough to make things grow wrote a 
long Letter to Mr Griffith of New Orleans respecting his land 
Claim in this County, on the Lanana Creeck— an unfortunate 
difficulty happened to day between M. S. Orton and Bennette 
Blake, the first tried to kill the latter with a Bowie Knife, Mr J. 
S. Roberts, and Wm Johnson are intitled to much credit in pre- 
venting, this sad Catastrophy— Blake was wounded in the Head 
but not dangerous, I can say no more on the subject, as the case 
is to come before me to morrow as a magistrate 

Wednesday the 27th tremendous storm last night Hailed very 
much but did not do any damage here, set as Judge in the case 
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of Orton— bound him over in the sum of $1500,00 to appear at 
the next District Court, Orton Made friends with Blake, trough 
the instrumentality of Judge Taylor— good— no news— 

Thursday the 28th Cloudy last night, fininshed planting Corn 
to day, and immidiatly afterwards it rained and hailed severely, 
but did not do any damage the Brothers of Mr Hensel who died 
at Lee’s of Small pox came on here to settle their Brother’s Estate 
nothing more of importance happened to day 

Friday the 29th March 1844 Cloudy last night a north west wind 
commenced to blow this morning and continued all day growing 
colder and colder untill it was as cold as Siberia, the western mail 
arrived at 6 P. m. not much news, received the new Post office 
Law— Postage is reduced to one half of the last years Postage— 
Robert A. Terrill in Town, Judge Ochiltree is in Town, gone 
home this Evening— San Augustin Court adjourned 

Saturday the 30th a tremendous North wind Blowing all day, 
at sun set calm, and clear and all appearance of a hard frost to 
night, wrote to Bernard Cohen, and to Charles W. Griffith of New 
Orleans, send the letters by S. M. Orton a Mr Coon a Taylor has 
mooved up to this place from San Augustin, occuupies Mr 
Brichta’s House 

Sunday the 31st wind Calmed at sut [sic] set last night and 
we had a very hard white frost, killed. Beans and several other 
vegetables which had come up— but appearently did not injure 
the Peachez a[t] twelve oclock last night, Mrs S. send me after a 
midwife did not fine Mrs Willbourne but got Doctor Lewis whom 
I had also engaged in case of accident, but who now will have to 
perform all the duties of midwife— this Evening at sun down 
Mrs S. appears to do tolorably well 6. P. m at $ 


no news yet 
past 7. P. M. 

Monday the first day of April 1844 White frost last night, 
splendid weather to day, Mrs Sterne and child are well, Doctor 
Lewis has been in attendance all day, all well at Sun down to 
night Board of Land Commissioners met and dispatched many 
cases— Rinaldo Hotchkiss is in Town Just arrived from Mata- 
moros, where he has been for two years— 

Tuesday the 2d April Cloudy, wether moderate Mrs. Sterne 
and infant are well, nothing new stirring— 
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Wednesday the 3d warm and somewhat cloudy, no news from 
any direction— busy at the office all day 

Thursday the 4th warm weather Mr Hoya, and Charles returned 
from Natchitochez to day, Charlie has been Sick, but is convales- 
cent at present— he informs me that the late Madame P. Bossier, 
in her will bequeathed $500. to Mrs Sterne and $500. to Eugenie, 
Mr Hoya has not attended to any one of the messages he prom- 
ised to attend to for me— Doctor Franklin told the truth when 
he says “that, if you want your Business well attended to— go 
and do it yourself, I shall in future allways endeavor to follow 
the Sage’s advise, received a letter from B. Cohen and from H. 
M. Eder of Natchitochez, Mr Eder writes he will be out here soon 

Nacogdochez February 2d 1851**— Sunday After a laps of 
very near five years I again commence to keep a diary, partly 
because it amuses, but more, because I found my old diary occa- 
sionally a very usefull refference of passed events. 

I arrived at home last night in the Western Stage, from Aus- 
tin, Wharton, & Houston, delivered to R. Parmalee all the Docu- 
ments he delivered to me on my departure, failed in accomplish- 
ing the Business he send me to transact Parmalee’s Brother 
James, of Durham Cont arrived last night, a fine man, he treated 
me when at his Houst last April like a friend, found that my 
wife has sold one of her negroes, well done— Deposited the 
monay $850.00 with her Brother in Law Judge Taylor— well 
done again— saw Mrs Taylor to day, she has been Sick for 5 
weeks and I am very fearfull will never recover. went up Town, 
received a letter from my Son Charles dated Town Bluff Tyler 
Co Jan 1851— a letter from John W. Overton Dated Dallas 
Texas December 22d 1850— respecting some Land, letter filed 
and answered, a Letter from Mr C. E. James dated Cheneyville 
La. inquirring about Gel Mason’s Lands, filed & answered, to day 
a letter from T. H. Patterson dated Fort Jessup La wants infor- 
mation about Dan Keller’s land answered and filed to day— this 
was a very wet, cold day, and raining now. 9 P. M. my wife is 
up with her Sister who is very low. 

Monday feb. 3d 1851 Cold, rainy day, arranged my papers, 
wrote a Letter to Chief Clerk of Gel Land office inquiring about 
business left in the office during the last Extra Session of the 


“The fourth manuscript volume of Sterne’s Diary begins with this 
entry. 
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Legislature*® My Son Joseph went to Messrs Linn & Culp’s 
drug Store to day, for a month or more. Mrs Taylor a little 
better this morning 

Tuesday Feb 4th 1851 Cold & Cloudy in the morning— Cleared 
up at noon and had fine weather, worked in the garden all day 
spend the Evening at Mr Bondies’s paid Madame Bonamie $15 
for Laura’s Schooling, also $10 to Mr Nickerson on account of 
Placide and Rosine’s Schooling, Mrs Taylor better— 

Wednesday feb 5th 1851 This was a most beutifull day, had a 
little white frost last night, but the whole day was equal to 
May— worked all day in the garden, with the exeption of a let- 
ter I wrote to Wm R Gallagher of New Orleans, handed to 
Horatio Nelson a receipt in full from C. Chevallier owner of a 
Judgement against me in favor of Jacob Davis, spend the 
Evening at Col Thorns 

Thursday feb. 6th 1851 as beutifull day as we have had for a 
long time, worked in the garden nearly all day agreed to go to 
Sabine Town to morrow for Mr Parmalee. received a Letter from 
S. A. Miller of Crockett asking me about some documents he 
send by me to Austin more then a year ago, I delivered a Pack- 
age to Mr Shaw the Comptroller, and dont know what were its 
Contents, answered the Letter, in rather short meeter. Mr C. 
Hopfeldt arrived yesterday which I forgot to mention, he stops 
with us. Spend the Evening till 11 P. M. at a dancing party 
at the widow Hart’s 

Friday February the 7th 1851 Left home at 9 A. M. dined with 
Mrs Barrett at Melrose, staid all night with J. N. Fall at chirino, 
this is a new village and is situated in a fine healthy location 
near the River Attoyaque, found my old friend Capt D. H. Vail 
and his Lady. this was a fine day, but clouded up at Sun set. 

Saturday Feb 8th Cloudy, and looks like rain;— left at 8} 
A. M arrived at San Augustin at 12, Stopped at the City Hotel, 
visited several of my friends, spend the Evening at Wm M. 
Simpsons, 

Sunday Feb 9th rained very much last night, all the creeks are 
overflowed, stopped all day, took Tea with Mr and Mrs Phillips, 
Mr P. is a sister in Law of my Eugenie, spend the rest of the 

“Sterne was one of the representatives from Nacogdoches in the Second 


Legislature and also in the Fourth. House Journal, File No. 42, Archives, 
State Department; Third Legislature, House Journal, 4. 
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Evening with Wm. M. Simpsons Family, to day it rained till 12 
oclock, fair in the afternoon 

Monday the 10th Cold, and Cloudy, Cleared up at noon, pur- 
chased a Claim of $75.00 (late Republic debt), from J. M. N. 
Murray for 422.00, Arrived at Sabine Town at 5 P. m. heard of 
the death of D. 8. Kaufman our Representative to Congress ;— 
this is a great loss to Texas, and I do not know if an other one 
can be found to supply his place, Stopped with Doctor Dewees, 

Tuesday the 11th fair weather untill Sunset, when it cloudet 
in the west— left Sabine Town at 7$ A. M. arrived at San 
Augustin at 3 P. M. this day I purchased two more claims one 
for $73— and one for $119 paid $20— and $35. spend the 
Evening playing whist— 

Wednesday Feb. 12th 1851 fine weather to day— very warm, 
cloudy towards Evening— remained here all day— send a com- 
munication to the red land Herald signed fair play, giving the 
road overseers a Small hint about the bad roads in this County eta 

Thursday the 13th rained trem|en|dously last night, and still 
continues this morning, gave up my Horse to one of Parmalee’s 
drivers, and took the Stage home, left at 11 A. M. found Mrs 
Luckett, Mr Mitchel of Cherokee County also Floyd Kendal, and 
Houston Terrill returned from California, whither either has 
much of the Dust— quien Sabe upset once, and broke down once, 
rained nearly all the time, and after getting mudy all over got 
home at 10 P. M. found all well received a Letter from J. S. 
Mayfield informing me that his wife and self have empowered 
Judge Taylor to act for them in the sale of the Boden tract of 
land, received a Package from Genl land office containing vari- 
ous Documents— 

Friday the 14th fair weather, looked like rain early in the 
morning— some rain at 8 P. M. Cold towards midnight, worked 
in the gardens all day Judge Ochiltree a candidate for Congress 
in Kaufman’s place, Judge Taylor a Candidate for District 
Judge— Mr James 8. Linn placed a Miss Ann Gilchrist to go to 
School to Miss Tompkins— she boards with us— 

Saturday Feb. 15th 1851 rained last night, very cold this morn- 
ing, wrote a letter to S. A. Miller of Crockett an other answer to 
his letter of 2d inst—one do to Wm Daugherty of cherokee county, 
inclosing certified copy of Riddle’s field notes of his Head right 
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league land on Nechaz one do to J. M. Swisher requesting him to 
let me know about S. A. Miller’s papers— also one to gel land 
office on same business— One to G. W. Smyth about my Head- 
right league, and in answer to his letter of 29th January last, re- 
ceived a letter from A. 8S. Ruthven Houston, nothing new. went 
to the Division in the Evening, remained till 74 P. M.— spend 
the rest of the Evening at my Daughter’s House, 

Sunday the 16 a little cold in the forenoon, beutifull weather 
the rest of the day, wrote a Letter in answer the one received 
yesterday from A. S. Ruthven, wrote a Letter to the Deputy U. 
States Marshall at Henderson, enquiring about the Sale of a 
League & labor land sold on account of the Execution in favor 
of the Messrs Piersons of New York, 

Monday the 17th white frost this morning, cold all day, not- 
withstanding the Sun Shone bright, worked in the Orchard, hard 
work— trimming Trees— wrote a letter to C. S. Taylor giving 
him an account of the land affair between Mr Silverberg’s Heirs 
of Mississippi & myself, went up Town in the afternoon and saw 
many People from the Country had an interview with Mr Hay- 
ter, respecting a claim of mine on the Loco Creek, he wants to 
purchase it— it is however in the hands of Chevallier & Bondies 
as purchased at Tax Sale, Chevallier told me he will give it up 
at the price he paid for it, and the Interest, We agreed on that 
mail arrived, confirms the news of Kaufman’s Death, we also 
heard the sad intelligence of my old friend John Durst having 
died at Galvezton— had a small Soireé at the House till 11 P. M. 

Tuesday February 18th 1851 cold this morning, but very fine 
pleasant day in the afternoon, moderated, and a little rain at 
dark trimmed fruit trees, and worked in the garden till dinner, 
wrote a Letter to Z. Wms. Eddy of Jasper on Judge Taylor’s 
behalf, one do to Sol Adams of Trinity County on my own be- 
half, one do to Mr Isaac Towsey of Cincinnatti Walker County, 
one dito to general Bates United States Marshall at Galvezton 
inquiring about the sale a League & Labor of land in vanzandt 
County, sold by that Thief David Ayers Deputy Marshall 

Wednesday the 19th rained last night very hard, cloudy all day, 
worked in the garden till dinner wrote a letter to my Son Charles 
sent it pr Charley Carroll, wrote also to the Clerk of the County 
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Court of Vanzandt County for information respecting my land 
seld by Ayers— 

Thursday the 20th Rained nearly all night, and at or a little 
after day light a tremendous rain fell which was, “the clearing 
off shower” had a very fine day, worked some in the garden, all 
er near all the peach trees are blossoming, and I fear we will not 
have any fruit again this year— received a letter from John H. 
Reagan of Buffalo Texas— informing me that Jacob Huffer is 
willing to give me 196 acres of Patented land for a debt he owed 
me, answered the Letter, and Instructed Mr Reagan to take the 
land. 

Friday 21st a beutifull day, worked most all day in the garden 
wrote a letter to my son Charles, to be send by Mr. Chamabadut, 
who goes to marry John Ford to Miss Carroll went to the funeral 
of Mrs Harlacher, gave A. Davis of Angelina County permission 
to land his flat boat on the East side of Angelina River opposite 
Marion— gave Davis permission to clear & Cultivate a field on 
the land. 

Saturday February 22d 1851 Very warm, but cloudy— worked 
all day in the garden Eastern mail arrived— no news, received 
the Red land Herald the first time, since its new Editor A. H. 
Evans has been in the Sanctum— This is the anniversary of the 
birth of the Father of his Country George Washington— but I 
am realy very sorry to record that it passed off unnoticed,— nine- 
teen years ago this day (being the Centennial anniversary I was 
at Fort Jessup with Col Jose de las Piedrass, the then, Com- 
mandante of this Frontier, we were treated most Cavallierly, and 
Pitdrass intended to give to General Levenworth (the then com- 
manding officer of Jessup) and his officers a splendid féte on the 
16th September following, but on the 2d August, we had a fight 
with Piedrass’s Command, and forced them to evacuate the place, 
Piedrass himself was made Prisoner and his Regiment escorted 
to the Rio Grande, Sic transit eta 

Sunday the 23d very warm and Cloudy all day, rained very 
hard about 9 P. M. nothing new, 

Monday the 24th Cold, and a little Cloudy in the morning, a 
very beutifull afternoon, Probate Court in.session, saw many per- 
sons from the Country, Charles Hotchkiss placed his son with 
us to board, gave him a bill for lumber to build a dining room 
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21 feet by 14, was occupied all day at work repairing fences, 
new gates to stable lot, and divers other things; went to the Lodge 
in the Evening; Reinaldo Hotchkiss returned from the north. 

Tuesday the 25 very fine weather, pr last nights mail I received 
a Letter from my friend Gallagher of New Orleans also a letter 
from the Deputy U. S. Marshall at the Town of Henderson in 
answer to my letter of the .... [blank] day of .... [blank] 
inquiring about the Vanzandt Tract of land sold by David Ayers, 
passed the Evening with my friends Parmalee & his family— 

Wednesday February 26th 1851 very warm day, this was realy 
a spring day worked all day without intermission, repairing 
fences, making new gates to my Horse lot, am much fatigued, 
did not go up Town till after supper, nothing new 

Thursday the 27th warm night rained very hard about 4 A. M. 
turned Cold at 12 oclock, and rained tremendously, done some 
work to the fence round Horselot— Wm. C. Stanley of Angelina 
got me to attend to his land Certificate which he gave to « Wm. 
H. Jenkins to locate, he has not heard from it since— wrote 
about the matter to Comr of general land office inquiring if such 
a certificate has been returned, wrote to County Clerk of Hous- 
ton County where the Certificate was issued asking the number 
& date of it— wrote a Letter to my friends Gallagher, and Jim 
Durst, inclosed Durst’s letter in Gallagher’s it is quite cold 4 P. 
M. and is still a raining— Capt Hotchkiss, and several Ladies 
& Gentlemen passed the Evening with us— 

Friday 28th had a severe frost last night it is Sleeting this 
morning— good bye peaches for this year,— it is now the third 
year that we had no fruit, it is cleared up about noon, had a 
fine afternoon weather has moderated very much, it is still Cold, 
but not near as much as in the morning, done a little work on 
horse lot was in Town in the afternoon, nothing new, went to a 
party in the Evening at Col Frost Thorn’s. 

Saturday March 1st 1851 big white frost, fine day, discovered 
that more then a third of the peach blossoms are not killed so 
that we may have some fruit yet— worked all day in the fence 
between the Orchard and the Horse lot, mail from East nothing 
new— the mail for the west can not cross the Angelina bottom 
Nechaz & Trinity are also impassable on the State route 
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Sunday the 2d white frost again— a beutifull day followed 
wrote a Letter to Gel Land office requesting a Copy of a Certifi- 
cate & transfer originally granted to Woodson Henry, agreed to 
go to Leon County to attend to some business for C. S. Taylor, 
in return, he is to attend to a land suit of mine in Shelbyville 
expect to start on Tuesday next, This is the 15th aniversary of 
the declaration of Independence of Texas, it is hardly remem- 
bered— 

Monday the 3d very fine weather, finished the fence eta round 
Horse lot, worked a little in the garden and showed Tom what to 
be done during my absence, M. B. Erwin arrived to day from 
Austin with Hartley’s Digest of the Laws of Texas, he also 
brought the bey laws of our Lodge which I had printed at Austin 
last time I was there, a Ball and supper at the widow Hart’s in 
honor of the 2d of March 1836, danced till 2 oclock, of 

Tuesday the 4th left home for Leon County on business of 
Judge Taylor’s Crossed the Angelina at David Rusk’s ferry, and 
stopped all night at John Hearn’s in Cherokee County. 

Wednesday March the 5th 1851 Left after Breakfeast, to Rusk 
to dinner this place is flourishing very much, it has sprung up 
from wild woods to a fine village in 4 or 5 years, left at 3 P. M. 
to Mr Jno Acock’s stopped all night. 

Thursday the 6th rained tremendously all night, and did not 
stopp till 12 oclock today, left after dinner and crossed the 
Nechaz at Cannon’s Ferry, and had to stopp at Ben Cannon’s on 
account of a Creek which was overflowed. 

Friday the 7th left after Breakfeast crossed the swollen creek 
with some difficulty, arrived at Palestine to dinner, this is a new 
Town and improving very fast, went to Magnolia on the Trinity 
stopped all night, this place is also new, it is the present head 
of navigation of Trinity and is an Exelent place for a large busi- 
ness, and if it once gets the start, must become the principal 
point on the River, such, as Shrevesport is on the Red River, but 
it is very sickly, and for that reason would not like to reside 
here with my family; stopped with Mr Hagood. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Zebulon Pike’s Arkansaw Journal: In Search of the Southern 
Louisiana Purchase Line (Interpreted by His Newly Dis- 
covered Maps). Edited, with Bibliographical Résumé, 1800- 
1810, by Stephen Harding Hart and Archer Butler Hul- 
bert. (Denver: The Stewart Commission of Colorado 
College and the Denver Public Library, 1932. Pages xevi, 
200. $5.00.) 

Southwest on the Turquoise Trail: The First Diaries on the 
Road to Santa Fé. Edited, with Bibliographical Résumé, 
1810-1825, by Archer Butler Hulbert. (Denver: The 
Stewart Commission of Colorado College and the Denver 
Public Library, 1933. Pages xiv, 301. $5.00.) 


These are the first two of eight volumes in the “Overland to 
the Pacific” series projected by Mr. Hulbert. They are the out- 
growth of a desire to make easily accessible in reliable editions 
the most important diaries and reports on the unfolding of the 
geography of the trans-Mississippi West. Professor Hulbert is 
the editor of a score of volumes on transportation and travel east 
of the Mississippi. Some ten years ago he turned his attention 
seriously to the western trails. The first-fruits of his labors were 
six volumes of blue print maps of the Transcontinental Trails— 
the Oregon, California, Mormon, and Santa Fé Trails. These 
maps were compiled from township plats surveyed by government 
surveyors and filed in the General Land Office at Washington. 
“Overland to the Pacific” will furnish the literary supplement to 
the maps, illuminated by the editorial introductions and notes. 

Prefixed to Pike’s Journal are ninety-six pages of introductory 
matter: (1) Professor Hulbert”’s general introduction to the 
series and his survey of western writings, 1800-1810; (2) Mr. 
Hart’s sketch of Pike, and his history of the double discovery of 
Pike’s original maps, first by Professor Herbert E. Bolton in the 
Mexican archives, and second by himself in the archives of the 
Adjutant General’s Office in Washington, whither they had been 
transferred by the Mexican government; and (3) Professor Hul- 
bert’s defense of Pike and his criticism of Pike’s critics. This 
critique is an enjoyable bit of penetrating scholarship—if one 
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agrees with the editor, as this reviewer does. To the critics who 
are criticized it will be less pleasant, and probably less convinc- 
ing. Professor Hulbert’s conviction is that Pike’s expedition 
was what it purported to be, a geographical reconnoissance in 
search of the sources of the Red River. As to the value of Pike’s 
Journal, the editor says: “The record formulated from his notes, 
published in 1810, opened the eyes of Americans to the West as 
nothing had done before.” 

The Journal, extending chronologically from July 15, 1806, to 
February 26, 1807, and geographically from Belle Fontaine, on 
the Missouri, to the upper Rio Grande, is published with run- 
ning editorial comment, following the diary day by day and iden- 
tifying the geographical landmarks noted by Pike. 

To the reviewer the series seems to promise great usefulness to 
all who admit a serious or casual interest in the development of 
the West. The editing is of that fine penetrating and discrim- 
inating quality that inspires confidence and adds immeasurably 
to the value of the documents. 

“Under the general title Southwest on the Turquoise Trail we 
gather into one volume the scattered, but vital, records of the 
Couriers who first broke open for white men the historic path- 
way through the Cimarron Desert to Santa Fé and beyond, known 
popularly as the ‘Santa Fé Trail.’” Thus Professor Hulbert in- 
troduces the second volume of his series. The volume is arranged 
in two parts: in the first part are included selected diaries of 
the journey to Santa Fé (usually starting from a point on the 
Missouri River) ; in the second part are diaries of the extension 
of the Santa Fé Trail to Chihuahua and California. 

The bibliographical survey runs from 1810, where that of the 
first volume ended, to 1825. It covers not merely books of west- 
ern travel published during the period, but also magazine articles 
and reviews of books. Most of the magazine comment is ex- 
tracted from English journals. The most interesting portion of 
the bibliographical survey is the condensed account (pages 15-40), 
by Edwin James of Long’s expedition, in 1820, of the first ascent 
of Pike’s Peak—discovered by Pike, but not named by him for 
himself. 

The diaries of the Santa Fé Trail make no pretense of com- 
prehensiveness. They are selected with a view to giving an ade- 
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quate view, however, of the geography of the route from Missouri 
to Santa Fé, and of the development of a conventionalized route 
and a conventionalized trade. The first document is the report of 
Pedro Vial, who made the trip from Santa Fé to St. Louis in 
1792. This is followed by five groups of documents carrying the 
story from 1821 to 1828. The Chihuahua extension of the trail 
is a continuation of Pike’s Journal, after his arrest by the Span- 
iards. The trail to California was first logged by Captain An- 
tonio Armijo, 1829-1830. 

The second volume is equipped with an index of eleven pages 
against four in the first volume. The format of the series is 
handsome and dignified, worthy in every respect of its sponsors, 
the Stewart Commission and the Denver Public Library. It is 
to be hoped that its financial success will be commensurate with 
its high standard of editorial and mechanical excellence. 

EuGENE C. BARKER. 


Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by Dumas Malone. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Vol. XI, 
pages x, 620. Price, $12.50.) 


With this volume the Dictionary of American Biography passes 
the half-way stage. The volume contains, roughly, 660 sketches, 
the work of 354 authors, and extends alphabetically from J. G. 
E. Larned to Henry Mitchell MacCracken. The major charac- 
ters, measured by space allotments, are Lincoln—a well-poised 
article of seventeen pages by Professor J. G. Randall—Lee (eight 
pages by D. S. Freeman), Benjamin H. Latrobe, architect, Ed- 
ward and Robert R. Livingston, Henry Cabot Lodge, H. W. 
Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, George B. McClellan, and 
Henry C. Lea (by Professor D. C. Munro). The 650 remain- 
ing articles cover the usual comprehensive range. Articles of 
special interest to Texas readers are those on La Salle by Miss 
Louise Phelps Kellogg, who has written sketches of substantially 
all of the French explorers who have appeared in the Dictionary ; 
Gideon Lincecum and F. J. Lindheimer by Professor S. W. 
Geiser; George W. Littlefield by J. Evetts Haley; Dr. James 
Long (filibuster) by B. F. Lathrop; Francis R. Lubbock by Pro- 
fessor Charles W. Ramsdell; James D. Lynch by Professor Killis 
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Campbell; and Judge A. S. Lipscomb by Professor Charles S.. 
Potts. 

The Dictionary, which is fostered by the American Council of 
Learned Societies and subsidized by Mr. Adolph S. Ochs and the 
New York Times Company, has maintained throughout a high 
standard of factual accuracy combined with at least a respectable 
literary style. While every discerning reader will question—on 
the basis of national importance—the inclusion of some charac- 
ters (for example, in this volume, Little Crow V, “a drunkard 
and a comfirmed liar, with few redeeming qualities”) and the 
omission of others more deserving, most of us will agree that 
the subjects are selected with striking catholicity and treated’ 
with notable objectivity. 

Naturally, the Dictionary becomes more nearly indispensable 
with each succeeding volume. It is to be regretted that the price 
puts it beyond the convenient reach of many private libraries; 
but schools and public libraries can usually compass the purchase 


by the installment-plan route. 
Evcene C. BarKEr. 


Life of John Taylor. By Henry H. Simms. (Richmond, Va.: 
The William Byrd Press, Inc., 1932. Pages viii, 234.) 

Under the subtitle, The Story of a Brilliant Leader in the 
Early Virginia State Rights School, Professor Henry H. Simms 
of Ohio State University has written a very thorough and fas- 
cinating biography of the man whom Professor Dodd once called 
the “prophet of secession.” 

Stating that “the place and time of Taylor’s birth are not 
definitely established,” the author figures out that “Mill Farm” 
in Caroline County and December 19, 1753, were the place and 
time. Taylor first attended private school; in 1770 he entered 
William and Mary College; he read law for a while under his 
guardian, uncle and cousin, Judge Edmund Pendleton, and en- 
tered the profession in 1774; from 1775 to 1782 he fought for 
American independence, attaining the rank of lieutenant-colonel ; 
he was a member of the Virginia Legislature from 1779 to 1785, 
except for the year 1782, and from 1796 to 1800; the decade 1783 
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to 1793 brought him before the Virginia Court of Appeals, where 
several times he crossed swords with John Marshall; as a United 
States Senator from 1792 to 1794 he opposed the bank, favored 
the submission of the Eleventh Amendment, and helped to or- 
ganize the Republican Party. “In December, 1798, he intro- 
duced and opened the debate on the . . . Virginia Resolu- 
tions,” contending that “‘a State had a right to contest the con- 
stitutionality of a law of Congress” and that “it would be absurd 
that the creature [the Federal government] should exclusively 
construe the instrument [the Constitution] of its own existence” ; 
in 1803, while serving out the unexpired term of United States 
Senator Stevens T. Mason, deceased, he engineered the Twelfth 
Amendment through the Senate and supported the right of the 
United States to acquire the territory of the Louisiana Purchase; 
by 1809 he belonged to the Tertium Quids and from then on 
practiced independence from political parties. 

Taylor was a prolific writer. In 1813 he published the Arator, 
a series of essays on the causes of an unhealthy agricultural con- 
dition in Virginia and on methods of improving agriculture 
largely through fertilizing of the soil; in 1814, almost twenty 
years late, he published An Inquiry Into the Principles and 
Policy of the Government of the United States in answer to 
John Adams’s Defense of the American Constitution; in 1820 he 
published Construction Construed and Constitutions Vindicated, 
denying the constitutional validity of appeals from state courts 
to the United States Supreme Court and refuting the constitu- 
tional arguments by Marshall in McCulloch v. Maryland; in 
1822 his Tyranny Unmasked appeared as “the most powerful and 
comprehensive attack upon the protective tariff system that can 
be found in American history”; in 1823 New Views of the Con- 
stitution appeared with “Taylor's constitutional logic in its most 
finished form.” 

If the reviewer were called on to name the strongest chapters 
of the book he would list the fifth, in which Taylor’s views on the 
nature of the Union are given, and the last four, that is, the 
tenth through the thirteenth, entitled, respectively, Slavery and 
the Missouri Question, The Foe of Centralizing Tendencies, A 
Stalwart Leader to the End, and Estimate of Life and Char- 
acter. The writer has made good on the subtitle of his book 
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all the way through. Professor Simms says of Taylor that he 
“was a genuine democrat,” that he believed that a “due regard 
for the rights of the states was the only principle that could pre- 
vent discord,” and that he “typified the agricultural ideals of the 
old South.” 


The University of Texas. R. L. Bresexe. 


Little Aleck: A Life of Alexander H. Stephens: The Fighting 
Vice-President of the Confederacy. By E. Ramsay Rich- 
ardson. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1932. Pages xiv, 359. Illustrations. Price, $3.50.) 


Beginning with a foreword expressing gratitude to persons, some 
dead and some living, from whose works, notes, diaries, or papers 
information was secured for writing this book, and relating the 
arrest of Alexander H. Stephens after the Civil War, his impris- 
onment in Fort Warren, and his return to Crawfordsville, 
Georgia, in the first two chapters, the author then narrates the 
life story of “Little Aleck.” This biography of twenty-one chap- 
ters traces the personal and political experiences of Alexander H. 
Stephens through one of the most trying periods of our nation’s 
history. 

Stephens chose the law for his profession and at the age of 
twenty-two, passed the bar examination in 1834 before Judge 
William H. Crawford. A few days after this event he met Rob- 
ert Toombs. “At once began the friendship which was to endure 
through the triumphs and vicissitudes of the coming years 

.” Although Stephens was “thoroughly indoctrinated with 
the principle of state rights,” he believed in preserving the Union 
and respecting the Constitution. A study of the table of con- 
tents and the index reveals how full the political life of Stephens 
was. The author pictures the influence of Stephens on the poli- 
tics of his state and on the questions affecting our nation’s life— 
the annexation of Texas, the Mexican War, the Compromise of 
1850, the Kansas-Nebraska question, secession, the Civil War, 
reconstruction. Just as Stephens began his political career in 
his native state in 1836 as a member of the legislature, so he 
ended it as governor of his state in 1883. 
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This book is more than a biography. It is also a psycho- 
analytical study, a fact which the careful reader will not escape 
noticing. Stephens had to contend with disease his whole life 
long. It gave him a “sense of inferiority . . . that caused 
him . . ._ to resent the slightest insult to his integrity or to 
his intellect.” That he should have lived a year beyond the Bib- 
lical three score years and ten may mean that he had the will to 
live. Stephens—five feet ten and weighing less than a hun- 
dred pounds—wished to make up with his intellect what he 
lacked in stature and avoirdupois. He wanted that intellect to 
be noticed and respected. He “wanted the world to acknowledge 
his superiority, to defer to him, and to treat him with the re- 
spect he craved.” He could not stand criticism. Once when 
Herschel V. Johnson refused to retract a criticism of Stephen’s 
speech charging Polk with sending Zachary Taylor into the dis- 
puted territory beyond the Nueces with the “masked design” to 
bring on war with Mexico, Stephens challenged Johnson to a 
duel. Johnson’s “dignified refusal” so offended Stephens that he 
did not again speak to Johnson until 1855. The careful com- 
bination of the psycho-analytical study with biography has made 
the writer’s story entertaining, all in all. 

The University of Texas. R. L. BIEsEvr. 


The People’s Party in Texas. A Study in Third Party Politics. 
By Roscoe C. Martin. (Austin, Texas, The University of 
Texas Press, 1933. Pages 280. Published as The Univer- 
sity of Texas Bulletin No. 3308.) 


The third party has nearly always been present in American 
politics during the past hundred years, and has always been an 
interesting subject in the study of government and history. One 
of the strongest of these third parties was the People’s Party, 
which reached its greatest strength in the election of 1892. The 
book here reviewed, published as Study No. 4 of the Bureau of 
Research in the Social Sciences of the University of Texas, is 
limited in its scope to the state of Texas because intensiveness 
was “preferred over extensiveness.” 

The People’s Party of Texas began with a movement in 
Comanche County in 1886 “to purge the county offices of their 
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traditional incumbents” by the nomination and subsequent elec- 
tion of a full “Farmers’ Democratic” or “People’s” ticket. 
Erath County and Fort Worth saw the third party achieve suc- 
cess that same year. The party grew steadily in subsequent 
years and was interested in problems connected with landhold- 
ing, transportation, and finance, especially banking, currency, 
taxation, and governmental expenditures, and, of course, in cer- 
tain political problems. Thomas L. Nugent, twice Populist can- 
didate for governor, Jerome Kearby, James H. (Cyclone) Davis, 
and Harrison Sterling Price (Stump) Ashby were the orators of 
the party; Harry Tracy was its organizer; and J. B. Rayner was 
the negro leader in the party. 

In the introduction Professor Martin explains how he pursued 
his study for some sixty counties representative of the five cate- 
gories into which he divided them, carrying his investigation “to 
the level of the county and even the voting precinct” and relying 
chiefly on personal interviews, election records, and local news- 
papers. In the first chapter he depicts Texas as a field of action 
for political parties, the grievances of the Texas farmers, the 
agrarian crusade, and the situation at the beginning of the po- 
litical rebellion in 1890. The natural sequence of the Granger 
movement, Greenbackism, and the Farmers’ Alliance movement 
is presented very clearly. In the second chapter the origin and 
growth of the People’s Party in Texas are traced and its pro- 
gram of relief is given. In the chapter on the racial complexion 
of the party Professor Martin reaches the conclusion that the 
party “depended primarily upon the allegiance of the native 
white citizen” and that it had most success in counties “free from 
complications induced by varied racial groups.” The eighth 
chapter discusses the newspapers which advocated Populist re- 
forms; the ninth is an analysis of Populist successes; and the 
tenth depicts the end of the party in Texas. The chapter on 
summary and conclusions, which is very well done and merits 
careful reading, sets up four definite questions which are an- 
swered in the light of facts produced by the study. An exten- 
sive list of tables, maps, charts, and illustrations adds greatly to 
the value of the book. 


The University of Texas. R. L. BresE.r. 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 
HAS PUBLISHED thirty-six volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of 


historical material on Texas. 
GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 
HAS CO-OPERATED with the Library of the 


University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 
DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to inerense its usefulness and service to the 
ate 


WISHES TO PLACE a -complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and = City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 


invited. 


MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 

achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per vear. Ten per cent 
discount to schools and libraries. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 


Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 1929, University Station 


Austin, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THE QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 


$5.00 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 
Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for ine following prices: 
$4.00 per volume unbound; 


$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$6.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.00 each unbound; 

$4.50 for a cloth binding; and 

$5.00 for the half leather binding, 
through volume XVI. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Austin, TEXAS, 
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